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As the picture above portrays there are indeed many pounis of view. In 
interpretation a point of view can mean many things. It can mean introducing 
only part of the story or leaving out those parts with which we might not 
agree. It can mean presenting the information in a biased manner, or to make 
only certain truths clear. These presentatron styles however miss the point. In 
our presentations we should take the time to explore the various points of view 
in the stories we tell and attempt to bring the public into discussions of them. 
An understanding of diverse points of view ¢n our stories can only help in 
seeking a “greater truth.” In this issue we have attempted to assemble a 
series of articles that represent writings with a point of view. We have 
collected articles about what we call ourselves, about our transient nature, 
about our ability to effect change, and about some of the more unusual areas 
we now interpret. Also included are a few articles on approaches to solving 
some interpretive problems which might be of use to you. We have enjoyed 
working on the issue and thank all of the writers for their time and pont of 
view, 


Glenn O Clark, Alaska Regional Chiet of Interpretation 
Charles W Mayo, Nationa! Park Service Chiet of Interpretation 
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Interpreting Interpreters 


Who are we? That's a silly question! We were bom at an early age and have 
lived with ourselves for many many years. 


A better question is: Who does the pultic think we are? What do we inter- 
pret? Which languages do we interpret — from and to? (That's not funny, is 
it?) 


Unfortunately a recurring problem for park people is that the public is not 
always sure where they are nor to whom they are talking. When they stand 
amid stately trees, overlook a man-made lake, or enjoy a vista of a grassy 
plain they do need to be told that it is a unit of the National Park Service. 


Recently one Regional Director was making his own informal survey among 
visitors. They told him how much they loved the area, how well it was 
maintained, and how helpful the ranger in their Smokey Bear hats were at this 
National Forest! (Again, not funny!) Don’t assume that the public knows 
what you know. 


Interpretation is a highly developed, well disciplined art form. It takes knowl- 
edge and background information. Even more important, it takes an experi- 
enced story teller. You are performing to a live audience. 


The public does not visit a park to get a technical lecture. They come to 
enjoy. Your talent is to give them information, education, and yes, even a 
lecture, but in a style that makes it enjoyable and exciting. 


Each program should expand the visitor's knowledge base. If they aren't 
getting new information, they will be bored. If it’s over their heads, then you 
are wasting your time, and theirs. You aren't communicating. 


Interpreters are professionals. Probably the style of the delivery requires more 
experience than the work it took to gather the information you are conveying. 
Look at the winners of the Freeman Tilden Award. Most of their ideas were 
in finding a creative way to convey an interpretive message to a specific 
audience. The 1992 winner, David Kronk, put together a video of young 
people explaining the basics of their park to other young people. It is simple, 
direct, and very effective. It was good communication, and that's good 
interpretation. 

Titles. There are so many responsibilities, duties, precedents, that it seems to 
me that just about every park has a differe..t title for their interpreters. The 
public doesn’t care. You are interpreters. You should let the public know; 
and then in a brief phrase, explain in your own words what an interpreter is. 


So, how do we insure that the visitor does understand these basics? I feel that 
at the beginning of every program (any kind of presentation to a group) that 
you should start with a positive itentification that they are in a National Park 
unit. Don’t assume. 


Next, at the beginning | of every program, you should present yourself as an 
interpreter/ “ . The” ™ would be the specialty you are 
presenzing at that time. For example, a person giving three different programs 
at Virgin Islands National Park would be an Interpreter/Naturalist on a walk 
through the forest; an Interpreter/Historian at the Sugai Mills; and an Inter- 
preter/Marine Biologist at an underwater trail. 


They give a phrase of just what you feel an interpreter is and does. Define 
Interpretation in your own words so that it is absolutely clear to the visitor. 
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1992 National Recipient 
Southeast Region 


David Kronk received the National 
Freeman Tilden Award for work he 
accomplished while Manager of Hidden 
Lake Environmental Education Center in 
Everglades National Park. The award 
was given in recognition of the work he 
accomplished in creating a series of 
exciting and inventive environmental 
education programs for children. In 
particular was a most successful videotape 
on critical resources made by and for 
children. The students worked closely 
with park researchers on various projects 
including the capture of a Florida panther 
The video is currently used in more than 
Concerned that critical 
reasoning skills were not always being 
used in the park's education program, 
Dave perfected the skills and then 
conducted workshops for 200 park staff 
and educators. To further enhance 
student learning, Dave created the 
character of “Alligator Jack” under whose 
guise he interacts with students. To 
ensure that students realize their own 
responsibilities he developed a certificate 
of appreciation for those attending day 
programs which lists ten ways to conserve 
water. Dave's ingenuity and inexhaustible 
inventiveness have ensured that a whole 
generation of Florida children better 
understand their responsibilities to the 
world around them. Now working at 
Pictured Rocks National Lakeshore, Dave 
Kronk recently reflected upon his award 
and said, “I feel the areas | have been 
recognized fur, outreach to the community 
and impr-ved education efforts involving 
the teaching of critica) tiunking skills are 
two areas | hope the NPS looks at more 
closely in the future as being important to 
the overall mission of interpretation.” 
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Congratulations! 
Congratulations to all ten 1992 Freeman Tilden Award Recipients in thi 
eleventh year of the award. And a special salute to David Kronk the overall 


National Award Winner for his work at Evervliades National Park. The award i 
sponsored by the National Park Service and the National Parks and Conserva 

tion Association. The 1992 judges included former Director, NPS Mr. James M 
Ridenour, Mr. Paul Pritchard, President NPCA, and Dr. Paul H. Risk, Stephen 


F. Austin State Universit, 


Their decision was based upon deyree of creativity dizplayed by the nominees and the 
amount of impact that their work had upon the participating public. As in the past, the 
task though pleasant was difficult due to the high quality of the candidate 


The National Award Ceremony was held during the November, 1992 National Associa 
tion for Interpretation Workshop in Santa Clara, California. David Kronk, the National 
Award Recipient received a bronze bust of Freeman Tilden from the National Pork 
Service, and a $2500 award from the National Parks and Conservation Association. A 
large contingent of interpreter 
with the winners 


were on hand to witness the ceremony and celebrat 
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Alaska Region 


Bruce Paige, Chief of Interpretation at Glacier Bay 
National Park & Preserve, received the Alaska 
Regional Tilden Award in recognition of the unique 
interpretive program which he designed and 
implemented for cruise ships and tour boats visiting 
the Bay. Bruce has managed to create an outstanding 
and highly popular program that provided interpreta- 
tion on board 369 cruises and tours operated by 10 
different companies in 1992. This is no simple task, 
requinng coordination with irregular boat schedules 
& complex logistical & staffing concerns. Bruce's 
unique approach includes the use of PA. systems, 
information stations, roving contacts around decks, 
formal talks, slide programs, children’s programs, 
portable exhibits, and the use of NPS patrol boats for 
log:stical support. The Glacier Bay interpretive 
program on vessels has been so successful that it has 
been mich emulated by the cruise and tour boat 
industry and other parks Thanks to Bruce's energy 
and creativity, the Park has been able to provide 
knowledgeable & inspinng interpretatw, to more 
than 2 millon visitors over the last five years, a figure 
representing 90°; of the park's visitation 


Mid-Atlantic Region 

Education Specialist and South Distnct Interpreter 
Rol Hesselbart, was awarded the Mid-Atlantic 
Regional Tilden Award for establishing a highly 
successful education program at Shenandoah National 
Park in a very short penod of time. When Rol began 
in September 1990 to create an education program, he 
had no support staff and no funding. In spite of these 
somewhat discouraging conditions, he forged ahead, 
and began interviewing educators in the surrounding 
8 counties to determine their interests and needs, and 
expanded the park's cooperative agreement with the 
Wildlife Center of Virginia to include joint education 
programs. By June of 1991, Rol was already able to 
offer a program for nearly 3000 students. The 
program has since expanded to include regular 
teacher's workshops and specific programs entitled 
“Towls of the Trade,” “Of Fields, Forests & Streams 
Habitats of Shenandoah,” and “The Variety of Life.” 
By the end of 1991, a teacher's guide was available, 64 
educators had attended 3 workshops, and the 
education program was established as a critical part of 
park operations with park funding. Under Rol's 
skillful leadership, the education program saw a 34°; 
increase in participation in 1992, and was able to train 
an additional 35 educators, becoming one of the 
premier programs in the park 


Midwest Region 


If you've ever wondered what traveling the Oregon 
Trail would have been like, Park Ranger Eleanor 
Hall of the Jefferson National Expansion Memorial is 
definitely the person to see Eleanor received the 
Midwest Regional Tilden Award for the exciting and 
innovative programs she instituted at the Jefferson 
National Expansion Memorial in St. Louis Eleator's 
unusual ability to help students and visitors journey 
back to 1848 .n an imaginary time machine makes her 
programs uriquely stimulating and popular She 
conducts school children on an Oregon Trail journey 
through the Museum of Westward Expansion, dunng 
which they load and unload their own “covered 
wagon,” and engage in a series of role-playing 
scenarios typical of an overland journ*y. For visitors 
who cannot come to the Museum in person, Fleanor 
greatly expanded the park's Traveling Trunk program 
to include schools, senior citizen centers, scout camps, 
& libranes throughout the Midwest. She has also 
reached out to a national audience by developing an 
outstanding curnculum guide in honor of the Trail's 
Sesquicentenmial which includes matenals for 
kindergarten through high school In all these 
activities, Eleanor’s own enthusiasm and thorough 
knowledge of her subject makes her journeys along 

~ the Oregon Trail an eye-opening adventure for all 














National Capital Region 


Park Ranger Melinda Day of Harpers Ferry Nationa! 
Historical Park received the National Capital Regonal 
Tilden Award in recognition of the extensive and 
outstanding work she has done in researching Afncan 
Amencan history and incorporating that history into 
the park's education and interpretive programs 
Melinda played a critical and instrumental role in the 
creation of the new permanent exhibit “Black Voices 
from Harpers Ferry.” and introduced new content into 
already established education programs. She . vent 
hundred. of hours ‘much of it her own time) di, ging 
through documents & microfilm to piece together the 
stones of people that otherwise might have been 
forgotten. She also saw to it that this new matenal 
was incorporated into exast...g park tours, school 
programs, and a new traveling exhibit. She further 
ennched the park's programs by designing a 
temporary exhibit called “Personal Battlefields.” and 
preparing a self-guided walking tour. Some of her 
other onginal programs include presentations on 
Afncan Amencan genealogy, costumed storytelling, 
and directed research projects with students. Since 
1979, Melinda has immeasurably improved the park's 
interpretive programs through her valuable 
leadership, energy, and deep historncal knowledge 


North Atlantic Region 


Although one would certainly expect to see interpre- 
tive programs based on cultural history themes at 
Salem Maritime National Historic Site, Park Ranger 
Hazel received the North Atlantic 
Regional Tilden Award for the innovative endangered 
species education program she designed that skillfully 
illustrates the connections between natural and 
cultural resource issues. Hazel created a unique 
education program that connects Salem's historc 
mantime trade with today’s world-wide dealing in 
endangered species products Students learn about 
Salem's early trade for spices, coffees, teas and 
porcelain, but also examine the popularity of such 
items as ivory figurines and coral necklaces, and the 
dire consequences that demand for these products 
have had on different species. By using exarnples of 
both early and modern trade products, Hazel helps 
students explore the dynamics of consumer demar4 
and its role in the extinction of species both 
historically and today. Thanks to Hazel’s dedication, 
insight and encouragement, many children now better 
understand the responsibility they carry as 
consumers, and the importance of their role in 
protecting endangered wildlife 


a ae 
Pacific Northwest Region 





The Pacific Northwest Regional Tilden Award was 
presented to Marie Marek while she was Supervisory 
Park Ranger at Nez Perce National Historical Park 
Thanks to Mane’s outstanding commur.:cations skills 
and untiring personal efforts, the park was able to 
mount a major art exhibit & greatly sxpand & 
improve its interpretive & educational programs 
Mane has been unusually successful in creating 
partnerships with the Nez Perce community. 
including hiring individuals as park staff and VII's 
She was Project Manager for the park's first mayor 
exhibition, “Sapatq'ayn: Twentieth Century Nez Perce 
Artists” which featured outstanding works of 
contemporary Nez Perce art. Marie ensured that this 
very exciting exhibition reached a national audience 
through the publication of a very striking catalogue, & 
by arranging for interviews with the Nez Perce artists 
on Northwest Public Radio & National Native News 
Mane also spearheaded the park's effort to create a 
more coordinated education program by developing 
additional hands-on activities & materials, and a 
senes of teachers’ workshops Marie's dedication and 
unusual sensifivity have enabied students & park 
visitors to better understand and appreciate some of 
the beauty and complexity of Nez Perce history & 
contemporary culture 








Rocky Mountain Region 


Joe Decker, West Lakes District Naturalist at Glacier 
National Park, received the Rocky Mountain Regonal 
Tilden Award for his extensive & innovative work on 
the park's environmental hentage education program. 
particularly his creation of Work House, an environ- 
mental education program for Native Amencan school 
children. This product is unique in that it was 
designed specifically for Native Amencan children and 
presents environmen‘al concepts in terminology and 
cultural contexts that are most meaningful to them 
Working closely with more than 40 tnbal advisors, Joe 
designed a curnculum package and associated activity 
kits which were distributed to the tribal and 
reservation schools. He also organized 2 teacher 
workshops on the Blackfeet & Flathead Reservations 
to introduce the maternal to teachers & give them 
hands-on expenence In addition to his efforts on 
Work House, Joe created the “Glacier National Park 
Environmental Education Guide” senes which 
includes guides on various park themes. He wrote a 
site bulletin to explain the new & improved education 
programs. Thanks to Joe's inspiration, skill, & 
leadership, over 4000 children & their teachers have 
been served by these exciting programs 


Southwest Region 


If ever there was an interpreter who did more with 
less, that interpreter is Andrea Sharon, Supervisory 
Park Ranger at Bandeher National Monument and 
reciprent of the Southwest Regional Tilden Award 
Determined to keep the Visitor Center open & 
improve the quality of the interpretive programs in 
spite of a d.scouraging budget situation, Andrea took 
the initiative to seek out grants from the New Mexico 
Arts Division & was able to offer a new senes of on 
site cultural awareness programs which showcased 
artists from local pueblos & helped to demonstrate the 
continuity of Pueblo culture from prehistornc times to 
the present. By sobciting help from varnous museurn 
experts & pueblos, Andrea was also able to offer a new 
“Visit With the Artist” program. In order to assist the 
346,000 visitors attracted to the park by these exciting 
new programs, Andrea aggressively recruited & 
trained a volunteer staff which provides more than 
half of the park's interpretive programs, & 80°; of its 
roving contacts on park trails She keeps the staff 
excite’ & involved with a senes of ennchment 
semninars throughout the year on appropnate resource 
related themes Because of Andrea's dedication, skill 
& unflagging energy, Bandelier is able to offer a full 
slate of pretmer interpretive programs 





Western Region 


The Westein Regional Tilden Award reciprent is 
Donald Garate. the dynamic Interpretive 
Specialist at Turmacacorn National Historical Park 
Don has been extremely successful in expanding 
the park's outreach efforts across the border to 
Mexico A highloht of these efforts was an 
International Quincentenmal Conference entitled 
“500 Years After the Meeting of Two Worlds” which 
Don organized in Nogales, Mexico early this year 
Don was also the driving force behind the park's 
Annual! Fiesta and Christmas Eve Luminarias 
Program which attracted large numbers of visitors 
from both sides of the border He has also been 
busy developing new interpretive programs on the 
mission garcen, stories & songs of the Spanish 
frontier, & Tumacacori art & architecture Don 
himself often appears as a Spanish missionary in a 
living history program A new school program with 
an annual poster contest has been established, and 
foreign language handouts prepared in German 
and French Don's outstanding efforts and 
sensitivity have furthered NPS goals to forge 
international partnerships & understanding, and to 
bring the history of Tumacacori to lif 
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In closing your program, repeat that you are an interpreter/ ~ 
Thank people for visiting (the full name of the park unit), a unit of the Na- 


tional Park Service. Add Department of the Interior if you wish. 


I feel that if this is done at every park program, the public will start to pick up 
these basic points. They are at a National park area; you are an interpreter; 
and, you tell them just what an interpreter is and does for them. It’s human 
nature for people to know what you are doing, for them. 


The public loves our parks. It is America’s gift to the entire world. The parks 
do have growth problems, as we all know. The first step in talking to legisla- 
tors 1s to be sure that their constituents know which public land is part of the 
park system; where they are; and who is running and interpreting each and 
every one of these unique areas. 





Gregg L Bruff 

Chief of Interpretation & Cultural 
Resources 

Pictured Rocks National Lakeshore 


A Transient Intimacy 


Noted author and historian Wallace Stegner once paraphrased Wendell Berry by 
saying “if you don’t know who you are, you don’t know where you are.”' Per- 
haps this thought finds its roots in Robert Frost's poem “A Cabin In The Clear- 
ing” where Mist and Smoke quip about humans who “...have been here long 
enough to push the woods back from around the house and part them in the middle 
with a path..."? These transient newcomers are further considered as Smoke 
remarks “...If the day ever comes when they know who they are, they may know 
better where they are...But who they are is too much to believe —either for them 
or the onlooking world... They are too sudden to be credible.” 


In these words are distilled a theme which has persisted in my mind; the theme 
of “being too sudden to be credible,” a theme which I believe runs deeply 
through too many of us who have chosen careers in the National Park Service. 
Look at, for example, any bi-weekly pink sheet of vacancics where the average 
number of vacancies is well over 100. This of course does not account for the 
vacant positions in parks where managers are saving lapse monies to enable 
them to move the next incumbent from his or her old position to the new. 


It seems we are a rather transient group and my concer is that many of us do 
not know who or where we are, for we don’t remain long enough in any one 
place to find out. These vacancies may confirm a suspicion that there is a 
general attitude by some employees who expect only to remain in a position 
two to three years and then move on. Does this penchant for mobility indicate 
simply a desire for career experience and advancement, or a deeper disconnec- 
tion from the landscape and occupational boredom? Are we a restless, 
rootless collection of rolling stones? 


I would submit that our institutional transience leads to a credibility gap, not 
only with the general public, but also with the local community. We beg the 
question of how any one individual can possibly learn her or his job in a 
couple of years, let alone the intricate interaction of humans, architecture, 
flora, fauna, social systems, soil, topography, and weather of the park, be it a 
rural or urban, natural or cultural site. (1 say this as if the natural and cultural 
were mutually exclusive when in practice they are not.) There are ample texts 
from which to draw comment on our lack of being grounded in the landscape. 


In addition to Frost and Stegner, essayist Wendell Berry and Pulitzer Prize 
winning poet Gary Snyder provide a fresh perspective on our ability and role 
as stewards and conservators. Both Berry and Snyder are observers of 
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humans and their relationship to one another and the land. Both have culti- 
vated a practice of comment on daily life and its meaning in agriculture. For 
me, their analogies extend beyond permanent pasture, apple trees, and repair- 
ing the "58 Willys, to include the “real work” Service employees are engaged 
in — long term stewardship of the land and the human built environment. 


In the Gift of Good Land, Berry states “...and stewardship ts hopeless and 
meaningless unless it involves long-term courage, perseverance, devotion, and 
skill.”* He further admonishes “...an organization cannot answer the question 
(of belonging) until individuals answer it.’ In Standing by Words Berry 
States “it won't do to correct mistakes made in one place by moving to another 
place, as has been the common fashion in America, or by adding on another 
place, as is the fashion of any sort of ‘growth economy’.” ° How many stories 
have we heard where Service employees have moved from park to park 
leaving behind problems for their successor to untangle, or when problem 
solvers transfer into a park to deal with a management crisis — only to move 
on — leaving the staff in a vortex of change. Again Berry cautions “They 
must come prepared to stay; if they mean to stay they will have to work, and 
they must learn the difference between good work and bad.” 


I would submit that what we need in the National Park Service is a longer 
perspective of our parks and the land. Does it not take four or more yeais to 
obtain an inkling of a sense of place? Some would suggest ten or fifteen 
years, perhaps an entire career spanning a lifetime is required to adequately 
learn, manage, and defend our complex parklands and their adjacent hinter- 
lands. 


Snyder summarizes the value of leng term association with a place by com- 
menting “There is strength, freedom, sustainability, and pride in being a 
practiced dweller in your own surroundings, knowing what you know.” 
Berry adds to the discussion by writing “The most important of those possi- 
bilities would be the lengthening of memory. Previous mistakes, failures, and 
successes would be remembered. The land would not have to pay the cost of 
trial and error education for every new owner.” Restated, we can interpret 
this to read “the park resources and it’s visitors would not have to pay the cost 
of trial and error education of every new ranger, maintenance person, or 
resource specialist.” 

In too many NPS areas the staff are frequently viewed as transient know-it- 
alls. Families who have lived in a region for generations perhaps rightfully 
look askance at Service employees who blow into town, work for a few 
months or years, and leave without becoming an integral part of the fabric of 
the comnuunity. Snyder reminds us, “Membership in a place includes mem- 
bership in a community. Membership in a work association whether it’s a 
guild or a university or a religious or mercantile order — 1s membership in a 
nei work.”'° 


Taking the discussion further, author and visionary Vine Deloria compares 
placed American Indian experience with transient European perspectives. 
According to Deloria: “Unfortunately, most whites lack the historical perspec- 
tive of places simply because they have not lived on the land long enough. In 
addition, few whites preserve stories about the land, and very little is passed 
down which helps people identify the special aspect of places.”'' He believes 
that emotional responses to sacred places occur in reflective and revelatory 
ways. Long term contact with a place is required for reflective human-land 
relationships. Deeper, more emotional contact is required for revelatory 
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experiences. Deloria says “Our task 
1s to live mm such a way that the 
information we receive through 
analysis becomes — over the passage 
of time and through grace and good 
fortune — our experience also.” 
Deloria goes on to state “Nor can 
mere continued occupation create an 
attitude of respect, since the basic 
premise — that the universe and each 
thing tn it ts alive and has personality 
— is an attitude of experience and 
not an intellectual presupposition or 
logical conclusion.” 


Herein perhaps is the most significant 
contribution interpreters and the Art 
of Interpretation can make. We are 
uniquely positioned to absorb and 
reflect the stories of the landscape 
and community. Having ready access _ Figherman at Miners River 

io histones and historians, scientific Pictured Rocks National Lakeshore 

data and researchers, we serve as 

primary contacts with visitors and area residents. Park visitors and the local 
community can at first vicariously, and then hopefully on their own, learn the 
stories of a park and bio-region. Deloria suggests that “Information heightens 
awareness by providing a context within which experiences can be under- 
stood.”'’ Through interpretive programming and educational outreach, links 
can be forged between the park story and those who take it into themselves and 
use it, become closer to either reflective or revelatory experience with place. 


To accomplish this requires study, and opening ourselves to what makes our 
parks and communities “tick.” We must require ourselves to spend time in the 
park, learn the plants, soils, animals; the stories and customs of indigenous 
people. It takes time to understand geologic stratigraphy, political climate, 
pollen varves in wetlands, the tracery of rivers, ethnic diversity, regional 
architectural modifications, trade patterns, transportation and rendering of raw 
materials, and nuances of language. 





Certainly, parks must exist within a national framework, a system guided by 
appropriate over-arching philosophy, policies and methodologies, but parks 
must also, and perhaps as importantly, exist within a regional and local 
context. Only with long term contact and sensitivity to local and regional 
issues will the Service's mission succeed. Our personal and agency philoso- 
phies hawk long-term management of resources “for future generations” yet we 
often fail to model that philosophy oy a long term association with the land. 
As Stephanie Mills says, to become “a familiar” with the land. Snyder com- 
ments “Our relationship to the natural world takes place ina place and it must 
be grounded in information and expenence.”'* 

This is not to say that one cannot visit other people, areas. Travel broadens 
the mind and experience. Travel infuses new knowledge, perspective, gives 
clues to new methodology. One should not avoid the benefits of fascination 
with distant places, the Lewis and Clark query of “what's over the next ndge.” 
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in closing, let us return to Robert Frost's poem The Gif Outright where he counsels 


“Something we were withholding made us weak 
Until we found out that it was ourselves 

We were withholding from our land of living, 
And forthwith found salvation in surrender." 
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Sarah Olson 


Weir Farm National Historic Site 


Art from the Land 


To preserve a significant site of the tradition of American Impressionism: to 
maintain the integrity of a setting that inspired artistic expression and 
encourages public enjoyment; and to 
offer opportunities for the inspira- 
tional benefit and education of the 


American people. 


So reads the 1990 law establishing 
Weir Farm National Historic Site. 
Weir Farm is the first National Park 
area in the state of Connecticut and one 
of only two in the National Park 
System where the purpose and interpre- 
tive framework focus entirely on art. In 
order to respond to the arts void in the 
makeup of the system the Service 


recently completed a theme study to 
help guide the future estanlishment of 


art sites. 


The art story at Weir Farm NHS 
derives as much from the land as from 
the buildings and perhaps the greatest 
imerpretive challenge 1s to convey this 
pervasive and often comple. relation- 
ship between art and landscape. 


Artists have worked at Wei Farm 
continuously, and in a vanety of media, 





J. Aiden Weir on his Connecticut farm, 
c.1900, private collection 
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since 1882 when the Amencan Impressionist painter Julian Alden Weir (1852- 
1919) acquired 150 acres here in exchange for a painting, not one of his own, and 
ten dollars. Weir's eventual holdings would grow to 238 acres. The National 
Histonc Site ts 60 acres. As Weir's summer home and workplace from 1882 to 
1919, and a frequent destination for has circle of artist fends, his farm became an 
important place to Amencan Impressionism, an art movement which, itself, was 
characterized by the celebration of place. 


Weir Farm was never an art colony, like those that grew up later around Cos 
Cob and Old Lyme, Connecticut and elsewhere in New England, where 
numbers of artists established summer residences and studios around a chosen 
iocality. But it was a place where Weir and his friends, who included the 
painters John Henry Twachtman, Childe Hassam, and Albert Pinkham Ryder, 
practiced a communal habit of working which they had formed as art students, 
when they spent long hours painting and drawing together in the academic 
teaching studios of Paris. 


Landscape as subject was not a hallmark of these artists’ work until the late 
1880s. Nature, however, figured importantly in their art before they began to 
translate it directly onto canvas. What initially drew J. Alden Weir to this 
location was the landscape and the opportunities it offered to “expenence 
nature” and take artistic inspiration from it. Located within easy reach of his 
New York City home, this place provided a retreat from urban life which in 
the late 19th Century, was beginning to be viewed as harmful to body and 


spirit. 


Correspondence among Weir and his circle of fnends reveals an intense 
interest in communing with nature as well as painting it. Weir, although an 
avid hunter and fisherman, wrote that he wanted to “bag nature as much as 
quail.” Some of the artists expressed a positive relationship between physical 
exercise outdoors and working at 
—s* a. | the easel—a fit body, they felt, 
contributed to successful painting. 











By 1890, the group was increas- 
ingly painting outdoors, focusing on 
landscape as subject matter and 
using an Impressionist technique 
characterized by laying pure color, 
unmixed, on the canvas to create a 
sense of intense flickering light. 
Unlike the Amencan landscape 
painters of the previous generation 
who sought out the extraordinary, 
untamed, and dramatic im nature at 
places like the Grand Canyon of the 
Yellowstone and Yosemute Valley, 
the Amencan Impressionists painted 
the famsbhar, cultivated landscapes 
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The identification of specific painting sites at Weir Farm ts now underway as part 
of extensive research to document the site. We believe that Wei painted virtually 
Weir Farm scenes, perhaps even setting up their easels side by side. One winter, 
Wer and John Henry Twachtman shared a portable studio, something like a small 
railroad car on runners, from which they could capture snow scenes. 


Encroaching vegetation has greatly altered the landscape since Weir's me and few 
of the painted landscapes are easily recognizable on the land today. Attempts to 
of altering the scene for their own artistic purposes. In his own work Weir often 
adopted “unearthly” perspectives, like bird's-eye views, inserted strong vertical 
features, and distorted the relative size of features in the landscape to create umique 
compositonal effects. 

What you see today at Weir Farm is a quintessentially Connecticut landscape. 
Perched at the top of winding Nod Hill Road the farm is dotted with clusters of red 
Clapboard buildings and overlayed with an intncate web of grey stone walls. 
Remnants of ancient fruit orchards and hay fields recall a long tradinon of working 
and nurturing the land, a thoroughly cultivated past. It 1s now, as it was histon- 
cally, a strongly familiar, welcoming place. 

We believe Weir's house and his studio are remarkably little changed since he used 
them a century ago. His son-in-law, the sculptor Mahonn Young. built a much 
larger studio next to Weir's and that, too, remains essentially unaltered since 
Young's death in 1957. The studios are uncomplicated wooden structures, cach 
with a wall of windows on the north side. Inside ts layer upon layer of the creative 
tools and other paraphernalia for producing art. The property of Weir's, hrs 
artistic daughter Dorothy's, his son-in-law Mahonn Young's and painter Sperry 
Andrews’, the current resider: artist who has used the studic since Young's death. 
Today in the studios visitors see the life's work of Sperry Andrews. The art of J. 
Alden Weir and Mahonn Young are in private hands and museums around the 
country. A program in development at the Harpers Ferry Center will enable visitors to 
view video images of a large body of artwork that was produced here. The Weir Farm 
Aridisc wil) offer a visual catalog of art associated with Wen Farm. 


For the future, expenencing the real thing on site, seeme art both conceived and 
produced here, 1s fundamental to visitors berg able to form connections between 
art and landscape, between the place itself and the sprit that informs it. One 
group of visitors who are already able to make the connection for themselves are 
those who come to paint, photograph. or simply conceptualize them artwork at the 
Farm. Draft alternatives for the General Management Plan all endorse the 
development of visiting and resident artist programs to help carry on the artistic 
tradition that has inhabited Weir Farm for a century. The plan also calls for a 
museum facility at, or near, the site that will house work histoncally associated 
with the Wei Farm. 

Perhaps the most elaquent summary of the hrstonc relaonship between art and 
landscape is one provided by Connecticut s Senator Joseph Lieberman when he 
introduced the bill to establish Wew Farm National Histonc Site. As a primary 
interpretive objective for Wei Farm, Senator Lacherman’s words can hardly be 
improved upon: 

















Weir Farm provides us with a rare opportunity to commemorate the quiet 
marriage of art and tended landscape that so clearly defined the American 
Impressionist movement; and because by honorinz the vision of J. Alden Weir 
and the land that he loved so well, we commemorate some of our own best 
instincts toward the natural world. 








It's Time for Change 


What we do is important. Interpreters have the power to change things. 
We've been doing it for years, often times without knowing at. Our influence 
is hard to see because we affect people in subtle ways. Yet our leverage exists 
and 1s cumulative and powerful. 

When I was sixteen years old and a visitor, the blacksmith at Harpers Ferry 
National Historical Park changed my life. His dramatic work with fire and 
iron made me want to be like him. His mterpretation provoked me to devote 
school projects to Harpers Ferry and its themes. Two years later | became a 
volunteer “apprentice.” | was not very good at blacksmithing and quickly 
came to understand there are no casy ways to become a “master.” At the 
same time, however, | was learning about Harpers Ferry’s history and got a 
kick out of sharing my knowledge with the public. A seasonal whom | 
admured told me | should read Freeman Tilden. At first | thought my frend 
had lost perspective. He acted like Tilden was a god. | read the book. spoke 
with some of the other interpreters and found my view changed. Those “old 
hand™ seasonals affected me deeply. They showed me that interpretation 1s a 
very serious matter. After several GS-4 summers of my own, I knew I'd never 
be a blacksmith. That was fine because I'd come to love interpretation. | 
enjoyed the verbal flourrshes and telling visitors everything | thought they 
should know. Again, an interpreter changed my view. A wise and talented 
supervisor taught me that the resources we mterpret are much more valuable 
than any satisfaction or praise | could gain from talking about them. Most 
expenenced | could tell stores that make the same pomt. What we 
do is important. We can change the world. | know this becauve imterpreters 
changed my world. 

It 1s the mission of interpretation to tell the story of the resource and, as 
Webster defines it, “to explain the meaning of things.” We are charged with 
facilitating a connection between visitors and that which 1s meaningful and 
valuable. It 1s our responsibility to both provoke an mrtial appreciation of the 
resource as well as to add to an already cxrstmg understanding. It 1s our job 
to tell the stones of people who no longer can tell them own. {1s our task to 
link the visitor to the mest part of the forest and then connect them to an 
understanding of that microbe 's value to the whole environment. We are. in 
effect, the vehicle by which the values of our sites can be communicated. 
These values are many and are sometimes obvious. Very often they he below 
the surface of easy recognition and are complicated, contradictory, and even 
controversial. When interpreters are at them best, they articulate those values 
are at their best, | believe, they are in the business of justice. 

The litany of obstacles to effective interpretation 1s long and quite familar. 
Enhanced budgets, increased staff, better trang. and more supportive 
management would all go a long way to solving many of our problems. With 














the world expenencing accelerated change. with the National Park Service 
encountering senous threats to its resources, and with the country facing 
difficult fiscai decisions. i 1s easy to become discouraged and overwhelmed. 
Such atustudes, however. rob mterpreters of them greatest powers for chanee-- 
enthusiasm. care, and love of the resource. Our greatest mistake has been not 
using our powers of persuasion and passion to convince others (fellow mier- 
preters, managers. and visitors) that imterpretation 1s not a “soft program™ but 
ts essential to the mission and very survival of the NPS mission. 

Now, maybe more than ever before. interpreters have an opportunity to effect 
positive change. Because of budget cuts, because the country has to make 
hard chorces, because our resources are threatened, things may actually be 
getting bad enough for the public to support a change for the better. This 
means mterpreters will have a chance to focus the eyes of management and 
visitors “like a laser™ on the resource and its values. It ts now most important 
that we articulate the range of values with which we are entrusted. It 1s now 
that we must call attention to the precious nature of our charge. It ts now that 
we must utilize our ability to change things and provoke policy makers and the 
public to understand that NPS sites represeni values which are too meaningful 
to lose. 


First, we must acknowledge and cultivate our idealism. This should not be 
difficuh. Most of us believe deeply in our work. Most of us joined the Park 
Service because of our love for the resource. Yet. while many of us remain 
“true believers.” we have covered our zeal with a healthy and protective 
coating of cynicism. It ts not hard to see the reasons why: low pay. difficult 
career advancement, and the stress of managing and performung im today ‘+ 
NPS. Yet when we fail to view the resource and its meaning as the “prime 
mover” of all of our decisions, we lose our true power. Interpreters are simply 
hawkers at a carnival without a deep grounding in and love for what they 
imerpret. Because the stakes are so high it 1s essential that we beheve im what 
we do. Our passion helps communicate ideas and provoke understanding. 
programs. Care and enthusiasm can also influence policy and help make 
change. 

Second, we need to professsonalize the work force --that 1s. utshze mterpreters 
who know more about the resource. To change our level of influence we must 
be better at what we do. This will require hiring interpreters with more 
education. It will require extensive traming on resource subject matter, not 
just policy and technique. It will also require improved opportunities for 
imerpreters who have allegiance to specific resources. The current system 
penalizes those who wish to stay im one location for a large part o even all of 
their career. Many “lifers™ in the NPS feel site specific employees are not 
“with the program.” Why? How do such attitudes effect the resource? How 
many far canging decisions are made by managers. planners. and interpreters 
who do not have the time or interest to read as much site specific maternal as 
the average volunteer’? How many sites could benefit from imterpreters who 
build a great deal of specific expertise’ Currently such an approach 1s 
disastrous to morale and to a career. A master interpreter sernes might go a 
long way to overcome this. Such a suppor will help overcome the NPS bias 
that says moving from site to site 1s the only proper career attitude. 


Third, we must provoke an understanding of the relevance of our resources to 
today's visitors. Indeed the NPS will have to be relevant m our changing 

















world or msh. becomung a relic. We do not have the automanc of even adequatz 
support of our change society. We must cultrvate and enlarge our constitu- 
ency. We must then follow one of the basic tenets of Freeman Tilden: we 
must relate our sites to the visitor. This wall require interpreting to and from 
diverse points of view. This ts not a call for “polmical correctness.” Our sites 
are relevant 10 the diverse elements of the United States. too often we micr- 
preters fail to coramunncate that relevance. Inclusive interpretation ts simply 
the most democratic and most accurate approach to ¢xplamung the meaning of 
the resource. Interpreters will have to know more and understand a broader 
view of the resov.ccs which they heip protect. Providing a sense of relevance 
will require improved tradmonal mterpretive programs wathin the parks. It 
will also require greater educational outreach and a ncher relabons/ up be- 
twoecn the park. and them surrounding communities. 


Of course change will cost money. it would be a great mistake to repeat our 
attempts of the past to do more with less. But we have the power to begin and 
sustain the process. Our chief source of leverage ts the resource itself. That 
wise supervisor | mennoned before once commented that m ancient Greece. 
national park; would he viewed as temples and mterpreters would be priests. 
Though this 1s not ancsent Greece. society has decided that our sites have 
special meaning and we are charged with a mission. People already care. all 
we have to do 1s get them atiennon' By marketing the valucs and meanimes of 
the resource to all of our visitors, we can achieve our purpose. We do not 
have to compromise our values to do our duty--we must »sierpret those valucs 
When we do, we can Cause managers to see the conmection between micrpreta- 
tion and preservation. We can prowske the public \:40 ercvater support. And 
most of all, we can do what ts nga. We can lead the tours, we can tell the 
stones, and we can Cause visitors to shake them heads m wander at the 
resource. This will preserve the resources that we love. 





| dew Rome Sanpete Pat Ramee Maer berm “HP 








CROSSROADS: Multi-Cultural 
interpretation at the USS Arizona 
Memorial 


The pilgrims come from every comer of the carth. Since the 1980's the Unned 
States has increasingly become the devtination for the imematonal visitor. 
the barners of travel and has contributed to the imcreasing migration to the 
national parks. They represent a multy-cultural mia that 1s nch m diversity. 
They also present challenges to the role of imerpretaon for malti-cultural 
visitors. The U.S.S. Arizona Memonal at Pearl Harbor, Hawan. 1s peo- 
graphically and culturally located at the crossroads of the Pacific. It was here 
on a Sunday in December 1941, that the Pacific War began and the conclud- 
ing chapter of World War I ended. It 1 now a pilgrimage site for many who 
vesit here. In particular. for Amencans and Japanese. 
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Paris. forests. and ustori sites once used prodammaticly by Amecrncan 
cinzens are nom being visited by forcign tourists. These traveicrs add a 
um@guc clement to the growing diversty of user populanons. F or the unicr 
preter. they signal a acw “need to know” as the planning and conduct of 
imierprcehwe programs may now require an understanding of visitor patblics 
But what does the sie represent to these diverse groups” For some a 1s a 
patnotic shrine. a grave. a reminder of 2 nahon’s mrsfortunc. of hrstoric sic. 
Depending on anes cultural background the Mernonal takes an 2 diffcrem 
imerpretaian to those who vee here. ht ss the only World War Il hattie snc 
that hes wathsn the fifty states. For Amencans a has heen tradmonally a grim 
remunder of perceiwed “Infamy”. An attack by surprise on 2 maton af rest and 
at peace. From the end of World Wa Il through danegcrous years of the Cold 
Wa. the lesson of Pearl Harbor held up an example of multary unpreparediness. 


A lessan of bestory that has sustained those who desire military dommance. 
To others. « represents the futility of war and a senseless race to Armageddon. 


Tradmonally most Japanese have seen Pearl Harbor as the hegunmeng of the 
end. h brought about the destrucvon of the nabon and wath a the bitter taste 


of defeat. Curnousty. as Amenca was traumatized by them sudden assauli at 
Pearl Harbor, many Japanese view Hire hima m the same manner. “he 
polsacs of memory play a prvotal roic an how naboms remember them acon. 


Edward Linentha!l wrote m hss book Secved Grownd Ameri ans and the 
Barticficids. 


“At Pearl Harbor the NPS faces the difficult task of shaping @ Commmemora 
tive environment accepiabic to pcople whe come to Pearl Harbor for vastly 
different reasons. For some. Pearl Harbor belongs to them because thes 

lost a lowed one in the battic, Something of them rests in the USS Arizona 

Others seck to ensure that the enduring lesson of military preparedncss will 
continuc to be emphasized. For still others. Pearl Harbor is a place where 
commemorative ritual should include gosturcs of reconcihanon on light of 
These peaple wish to emphasice the need to heal the cnduring wounds of war” 


Imo this funous and controversial mi of imerpretatrve themes stops the 
members of the imerpretrve staff of the | SS) Anzoma Memonal 


From the very beginning m |980 of NPS admenrstratom of the Memanal the 
challenge of muln-cultural merpretabon was preset The Memorial s first 
supenmiendem. Gary Cummuns. implemented new trochures m Japanesc. 
German and Spanish. Signage for the Visor Cemicr lacatoms such as the. 
aters. restrooms and museum were m Enginsh and Japancee But as we'll 

wr cauoned as these “changes” may have been viewed. others saw a 2s a threat 
a imsul. Some Amencan vistors. many of them veterams. teak cxcepban to 
thes “liheralizing™ of Amenca + shrine. Several congreswonal leners have 
crossed the desks of officials wethin the Navona! Park Service concermmng 
these matters. Any atiempt to present an obyective view of the farmer enemy . 
that 1s. a human bemg caught up m the tragedy of war. ran sernaws rks of 
candemnaton and severe crivcrem for ceria groups. 


Ths was partcularty taghiigited dunng the SOth Anniversary m which 
emononal feels ran tngh. fucied by mcreasing coanermac fnchan hetween 
the Unned States and Japan Many programs were proposed to help bind the 
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wounds of war but they included the participation of Japanese veterans. A 
concerned Department of State ruled that no foreign nation would be invited to 
the commemoration and thus eliminated those programs. December 7, 1992 
was intended to honor the American veteran. Despite these conditions plans 
were set in motion by the staff of the Memorial to provide interpretive pro- 
grams intended to provoke understanding and the promotion of peace. One 
particular interpretive event that was planned entailed the First Lady, Barbara 
Bush, and school children from both countries. Thematically, fifty American 
children (one from each state) and fifty children from Japan (representing 
prefectures) were to walk hand-in-hand to the Remembrance Exhibit located 
on the Visitor Center grounds that overlook Pearl Harbor. The procession 
would lay flowers for the fallen within the exhibit. The symbolism was 
profound but lost. The program was eliminated. It was decided that the 
American veterans of Pearl Harbor should be center stage instead. It was to 
be their day and reconciliation was for future December 7th commemorations. 

















a 


Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff Army General Colin Powell was the quest 
speaker at the Sunset ceremony honoring the survivors of Pearl Harbor. The 
ceremony was held December 7, 1991, at the USS Arizona Memorial Visitors 
Center. US Navy Photo by JOC (AW) Gloria L. Montgomery. 





With the agenda set, the interpretive staff moved forward with the consultation 
of the regional office to plan interpretive programs in keeping with honoring 
the Pearl Harbor survivors. When the 50th Anniversary Commemoration 
unfolded, interpretive programs were in place centering on the theme of 
honoring the veterans. The lesson of compromise in dealing with multi- 
cultural interpretive themes should not be lost here. Certainly the Memorial is 
not unique among National Parks. Many serve varied cultural visitation from 
within the United States and are subject to certain political realities. These 
challenges may require a staff that is focused as a team. In particular when it 
comes to the application of interpretive programs for multi-cultural audiences 
in a charged atmosphere. 
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New Approaches 


After the ordeal of the 50th Anniversary Commemorative activities it was time 
to review the future of multi-cultural programming. 


Chief Ranger Paul Fodor discussed with staff members his plans for the 
future. When asked what his approach was to this particular interpretation 
challenge Fodor responded, “I believe there is a constant need to provide a 
professional interpretive program for visitors that come from diverse popula- 
tions. By doing so they learn about their own cultural identity and involve- 
ment. It is hoped by doing so they gain a sense of history, perspective, and 
appreciation of the historical environment they are confronted with.” 


To some readers these are approaches may not be new at all. In some cases it 
may be in place and in practice. However, NPS participation at Pearl Harbor 
has only been one decade. The Memorial is now moving forward to implement 
those goals. Among the improvements is language classes that assist the front 
line interpreter to give basic directions to the Japanese visitor. 


Park brochures are being expanded to include foreign language translation in 
Japanese, Chinese, German, Spanish and French. 


Site bulletins will be developed to enhance the foreign visitor's basic knowl- 
edge of Pearl Harbor history and include translation of ten wayside exhibits. 


The new twenty-three minute orientation film shown to the visitor prior to 
boarding a ten minute shuttle boat to the Memorial will include foreign 
language translation for five countries. A radio signal will transmit to the 


audience by the use of headphones. 


For special populations such as the sie! impaired, or those with hearing or 
other disabilities, inctusive pies cog © erway to address those issues of 
equal access. 


Much of what needs to be done requires detailed planning, consultation, and a 
good attitude. | stress the latter because it is what drives people to accept new 
ideas and propels them to complete projects beneficial to the common good. 


Multi-cultural Checklist 


I have compiled a list from an Interpretive Skills #3 Lesson Plan that you may 
consider as a guide in dealing with the different aspects of this cultural 
interpretation. It, by no means, is the final word. Perhaps it will serve as an 
outline for you to build upon. 


1) Recruit multi-lingual employees and supply with identification tags that 
identify that skill. 


2) Recruit volunteers from other cultures or those who can relate to other 
cultures. 


3) Hold special cultural events applicable to your sites interpretation «.emes. 
4) Give off site programs to cultural groups. 

5) Create and supply audio-visual programs in a variety of languages. 

6) Use surveys to identify cultural groups in your area. 

7) Provide brochures and site bulletins in foreign languages. 
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Conclusion 


Because the USS Arizona Memorial strikes such an emotional cord with those 
who visit here, we have placed comment sheets prominently at front desks in 
the lobby. | believe, as do many others on our staff, this allows the visitor a 
sense of participation. Whether it is to air out bigotry, feelings of war and 
peace, or simply to remark on their individual response to the tour. The 
comment shee: functions as a barometer of how successful our interpretation 


programs are. 


Recently we have included comment sheets for Japanese visitors. Bound in 
binders at the front desk are translated copies available to those who ask one 
of the most common questions to the front line ranger, “How do the Japanese 
feel about the USS Arizona Memorial?” 


When presented with the binder the reader begins a journey into a mullti- 
cultural voyage that allows them to see perspectives that may change attitudes 
and achieve the mission we are charged with. That is, to provide an environ- 
ment at the USS Arizona Memorial of multi-cultural education, understanding 
and appreciation. Perhaps the words written by a Japanese visitor address the 
importance of cultural interpretation when she wrote “I was born on Decem- 
ber 7, 1941. I have always wanted to come here to Pearl Harbor. Now my 
dream has become reality. | wish for everlasting peace between Japan and the 
United States.” 


1. Machin, Field, Van Every. A Sociological Look At The Japanese Tourist 








Glenn Gossard 
South District Interpreter 
Death Valley National Park 





Manzanar War Relocation Center 
Becomes A National Historic Site 


Situated on California Highway 395 between Lone Pine and Independence is 
Manzanar War Relocation Camp, one of ten camps at which Japanese- 
American citizens and immigrants residing on the west coast were imprisoned. 
Two months after the bombing of Pearl Harbor, President Roosevelt signed 
Executive Order 9066 which called for all people of Japanese ancestry 
residing on the west coast to be placed in relocation camps. Construction on 
the camp began in March 1942 and it soon filled and remained in operation 
until the last residence left in late 1945. 


The entire Manzanar detention facility encompassed some 6000 acres. The 
facility consisted of the detention camp, adjacent agricultural use areas, a 
reservoir, airport, cemetery, and sewage treatment plant. Of this area, a 
rectangle of approximately 550 acres, containing the living area for the 
internees and various administrative facilities, was enclosed by barbed wire 
fences and secured by guard towers. At full operation, Manzanar had a 
population of approximately 10,000 people. 

Under the terms of the lease with the City of Los Angeles, which owned the 
land at Manzanar, the camp site was to return to its original condition when 
the camp was no longer being used. Because of this only one major building 
remains intact. This is the camp auditorium, a large wood-frame building 
currently used by Inyo County as a maintenance shop and garage. In addition, 
the stonework shells of the pagoda-like police post and sentry house and 
portions of other buildings in the administrative complex remain, as do 
concrete foundations, and portions of the water and sewer systems throughout 
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the camp. Very substantial collections of photos, drawings, paintings, and 
miscellaneous artifacts associated with Manzanar have been accumulated over 
the years. These are found in both private collections and in the Eastern 
California Museum, which is located five miles north of the camp in Indepen- 
dence. 


In December 1969 approximately 150 people, mostly young Japanese Ameri- 
cans, took what is thought to be the first large pilgrimage to this site since its 
closure. In 1971 a group of interested individuals applied to the State Depart- 
ment of Parks and Recreation in California to designate Manzanar as a State 
Historical Landmark. In January 1972, it received this designation. in April 
1985, the National Park Service designated Manzanar as a National Land- 
mark. As interest has grown on this important part of American history, the 
importance of preserving this site has also grown. In order to provide in- 
creased protection, the U.S. House and Senate passed bills designating 
Manzanar as a National Historic Site. On March 3, 1993 President George 
Bush signed the bill creating the site. 


The annual reunions to the camp provide a tremendous opportunity to learn 
about the camp as they are filled with strong emotions and strong ties. The 
Internees relate stories of growing up in the camp; meeting their spouse there; 
of the hardships their families endured. Many families lost everything they 
owned while interned; others were lucky enough to have a friend or neighbor 
take care of their property while they were in Manzanar or one of the other 
relocation camps. One internee remembered being told that they were being 
brought to Manzanar “for their own protection”, but then looked up to see that 
the machine guns in the guard tower were faced toward the camp, not away 
from it. When another was asked what she remembered most about Manzanar 
she said, “the wind, it never stopped... I hate the wind”. 


This area’s history did not, of course, begin with the creation of the relocation 
center in 1942. The general area of Manzanar is known to have been an 
important Paiute-Shoshone use area for centuries until the Indians were 
forcibly removed and relocated at Fort Tejon by the U.S. Cavalry in the 
nineteenth century. A Native American archeological site was identified 
within the camp area by the California Department of Parks and Recreation 
during its studies in the late 1970's. The relocation center also roughly 
coincides with the location of the agricultural village of Manzanar, which 
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flourished as a pear and apple growing center from 1910 to 1935. Many of 
the pear and apple trees found in the camp area are remnants of these early 
orchards. 


Manzanar was the first of the permanent Japanese-Amenican relocation camps 
and has been identified as offering the best opportunities among the ten such 
camps for interpretation of the World War II relocation program. Because of 
this the NPS, in cooperation with local organizations, is now starting the 
process of increasing the protection of this site. This careful process will 
result in a location where people can learn first hand about all facets of the 
War Relocation Program. 





Elena Diana Miller 
Lead Park Ranger 
Carl Sandburg Home 


National Historic Site 





Music, An Interpretive Medium 


Music, a universal interpretive language, acts as a bonding agent for visitors, 
interpreters and parks. Visitors readily identify with this form of communica- 
tion. National Park Service interpreters use many forms of this communica- 
tion to convey America’s history, from the aboriginal sounds of drums to 
sophisticated lyrical symphonies. Consider the melodic sounds of pan pipes 
wafting through verdant Hawaiian forests, the drama of the Navajo as native 
dancers vocalize to the chinking of handmade rattles. Listen to the echoes of 
Civil and Revolutionary War tunes, symphonies at Wolfe Trap, and the many 
cacophonic decibles of nature itself. All of these numerous dissonant and 
lyrical sounds enhance and vitalize the interpretive structure of our National 
Parks. 


Many National Parks exist as a tribute to American music, but one Park exists 
as a tribute to an American folklorist and guitarist. The Carl Sandburg Home 
National Historic Site dedicates itself to one of our nation’s strong advocates 
of the preservation of American folk music. In the early 1900s Carl Sandburg 
troubadoured throughout our country as lecturer of the “American Vaga- 
bond.” Sandburg rode the rails as campaign host and union organizer for the 
Social-Democrat party. He discovered that lecturers with guitars draw 
crowds. Sandburg wrote: “I am reading poems and singing Casey Jones, 
Steamboat Bill and medleys. . .It's amazing to me to see how audiences rise to 
song, how the lowbrows just naturally like Frankie and Albert, who was also 
known as Johnny, while the highbrows equate murder and adultery in folk 
song with scenes in grand opera. . .They get it.” 


Sandburg, a cultural patriot and Pulitzer prize winning author of Abraham 
Lincoln: The War Years arose on the scene when our country needed a re- 
dedication to American values. He wrote The People, Yes, an epic poem 
dedicated to the working class of America. He compiled over two-hundred 
American folk songs published in his volume, The American Songbag. 
Educators viewed his Songbag as a history book. Teachers appreciated 
sentimental songs of hearth and home, songs with morals, and songs promot- 
ing industry, cleanliness and patriotism. 


Sandburg voiced these songs. He sang of mothers with soft words for their 
babies, of fathers and wild boys, of lonesome people from hills and valleys 
joined with city slickers. He sang of the rich and the poor, of murderers, 
robbers and hangmen. He sang of honest hard-working sweating men and 
women toiling under sub-standard conditions in factories, on railroads, and in 
shipyards. John Henry, the steel-driving man, Red River Valley, Railroad Bill 
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who shot the lantern out of the 
brakeman’s hand, Cocaine Lil, old 
Bill Jones whose wife died in a 
poolroom fight. The Ene Canal and 
the Bigeriow, songs of the Wide 
Missouri, songs about “the dirty little 
coward who shot Mr Howard and laid 
poor Jesse in the grave,” songs 
stemming from heartbreak, struggles, 
love and darn fool ditties, all unveil 
the face of our history. 


Tagged the “voice of history,” the 
“bard of democracy,” “the poet of the 
people,” Carl Sandburg rose to fame 
as a common man’s spokesman. 
Audiences all across our country 
recognized the poet's silhouette with a 
guitar. The poet sang and played folk 
tunes long before folk music was part | , < 
of the American popular music scene. _ =< ie 


= nae 
Eager to preserve this method of Cari Sandburg, by June Gienn, Jr 
interpretation Carl Sandburg, onone = Asheville Citizen-Times 
of his many visits to New York City, 
telephoned the president of a well-known guitar club. Sandburg requested an 
invitation to one of their meetings. The president honored the request, but told 
the club, “Some joker who says he’s Carl Sandburg just called and says he 
wants to meet us. The club met at New York's famous Russian Yar. There 
songs of Armenia and France surrounded Carl Sandburg. In turn, Sandburg 
vocalized perhaps one of the most untrans-latable songs of all times in the 
American folk idiom, “Sam Hall,” full of rage and violence. Sam Hall's 
hostility quelled with “I hate you one and all, God damn your eyes,” as Sam 
stabbed for the soul. Preparing to sing more songs before Segovia, the 
internationally known classical guitarist, Sandburg strummed his Alvarez. 
Segovia shook his head, walked over to Sandburg, flicked the tuning pegs, 
patted Sandburg’s ear, and returned to his seat. Sandburg, undauntedly, 
continued to sing his stories. 


In order to perfect his style, Carl Sandburg tape-recorded himself. He listened 
repeatedly with a discerning ear to create his own method of delivery. 
Sandburg used his voice as a musical instrument. He told the story of a 
cabaret band in Chicago, near the Chicago Daily News, where he was a 
newspaper reporter and became known as “The Chicago Poet.” Sandburg 
reported that a clarinet neighed when a lady dancer twirled Terpsichorean 
across the dance floor. A trumpet relished the event with horse laughs. 
Banjos, cowbells and saxophones emitted livery stable sounds. These sounds 
give birth to “The Livery Stable Blues.” The band created novel sounds to tell 
a story. Sandburg created his own original delivery as he entertwined vocal 
around guitar strums. He recognized the value of style, of pauses, of empha- 
Sis to create atmosphere and characters. He recognized that a singer creates 
roles, that singers act parts. Singers tell stories of action and history. 


Carl Sandburg realized that music stems from the heart, voice and spirit of 
history. He realized that a man’s soul often expresses itself through music. 
He realized that many of our American negro folk tunes and spirituals soothed 






































the open wounds of inhumanity. He read of musical fervor in ceremonials. 
He expenenced the inspiration of music. He acknowledged the subtle use of 
music by entrepreneurs to captivate patrons. He was aware of the use of 
music as therapy for revitalization. 

love tales, the Lincoins and the Hanks, hobo and prison songs, the blues, 
union songs, and songs paving the road to heaven. All of these he captured in 
his American Songbag. 

Today National Park Rangers preserve this musical tradition at the Carl 
Sandburg Home National Historic Site. Rangers dramatize Sandburg's 
works, and play old time string music. Visitors dance to song-plays and old 
time singing games. Children laugh to “Froggie Went A-Courtin’,” and act 
values through active participation. Audiences enjoy “Lily the Pink” and her 
medicinal compound, which contained powerful rejuvenating abilities. Visi- 
tors identify with this music. Visitors, the Park and the interpreters benefit 
this method of interpretation. 

Carl Sandburg wrote in The People, Yes: 


Who shall speak for the people? 
Who has the answers? 

Where is the sure interpreter? 

Who knows what to say? 

Who can write the music? 

.. the plow and the hammer. . . 
The spike maul, the old claw-bar. . . 
These are belongings of the people, 
Dusty with the dust of earth. . . 











This is the music of the people. 





Interpreting Motion Picture History 


The motion picture and television industries are integral parts of U.S. culture. 
In fact, they are a primary means by which we interpret our culture. No one 
can deny the impact of movies on our national view of such events as World 
War Il or Westward Expansion. Whose picture is more familiar to you, 
Kevin Costner or Pulitzer prize-winning author Barbara Tuchman? Whether 
accurate or not, the influence of films is profound. Motion picture and 
television production are also notable portions of our economy. Aside from 
those who actually make the programs, there are hunc-eds of thousands of 
people who operate video rental stores, manufacture and sell televisions and 
VCR's, produce theme related merchandise, or work at one of the more than 
1300 television stations in the U.S. There is no denying the significant role 
and impact of this industry on U.S. history. Yet, Santa Monica Mountains 
National Recreation Area is the only unit of the National Park System that has 
interpretation of motion pictures as a primary theme. 


Interpretation of movie and television takes two tacks at this park: filming 
history and filming present. 
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Filming History 


The Santa Monica Mountains have been the site of movies and television 
shows almost since the business began. It was im the carly 1900's that the 
movie business began moving from the east coast to California in search of a 
better climate and relief from permits and labor laws. A majority of the film 
companies settled in the Los Angeles area which offered year-round good 
weather and a diverse landscape. The Santa Monica Mountains are an cast- 
west range of low mountains that start near Hollywood and run for about SO 
miles to the west. Mostly open space and cattle ranches, the mountains were 
an easy-to-reach location for directors who wanted to get off the studio lot and 
producers who wanted a cheap, nearby locale. 


Studios purchised land for what became known as movie ranches. These 
expanses of open space gave the studios places to build enormous sets without 
the hindrance of city landscapes to interfere with the scenes. The coastal sage 
scrub, chaparral, and oak savannah landscapes of the Santa Monica Moun- 
tains soon doubled for nearly every locale in the world. 


Watch an old movie or your favorite television program closely. You will 
soon notice that a surprising number of places in the world seem to be amid 
the chaparral! Among the films shot in the mountains (and their supposed 
locations) are “Marco Polo” (China), “Maid of Salem™ (Massachusetts), 
“Klondike” (Alaska), “The Adventures of Tom Sawyer” (the Miciwest), “How 
Green Was My Valley” (Wales), and “The Man From Wyoming” (france). 
It's the Santa Monica Mountains, not Korea, that you see when you watch the 
television show “M*A*S*H.” 


Westerns have also been a popular subject for films shot in these mountains. 
The landscapes of the Santa Morzca Mountains have come to represent the 
appearance of the entire western U.S. for many people. 

Filming occurs throughout the mountains, but the National Park Service 
interprets motion picture history primarily at two sites: Paramount Ranch and 
Franklin Canyon. Paramount Ranch was owned by the studio from 1927 until 
the 1940's when it was broken up and sold. Other owners continued to use 
portions of the ranch for filming and other purposes through the 1970's. In 
1980, a remaining portion of the ranch was sold to the National Park Service 
as part of the new Santa Monica Mountains National Recreation Area. 
Among the Western films that used Paramount Ranch for scenes are “Ruggles 
of Red Gap,” “Santa Fe Trail,” “Wells Fargo,” “The Virginian,” and “Gun- 
fight at the OK Corral.” In the 1950's and 1960's the ranch was in private 
ownership but continued as a popular location for television shows. Such 
shows as “Rin Tin Tin,” “The Cisce Kid,” “Bat Masterson” and “Gunsmoke” 
sometimes used the Paramount Ranch area. 


Franklin Canyon has a special place in movie history. Located about 20 miles 
east of Paramount Ranch, Franklin Canyon is in the heart of the Hollywood- 
Beverly Hills area. Because it is only a few minutes drive from the studios, 
this rugged little canyon and reservoir became a popular site for all types of 
film locations. Producers from such diverse projects as the “Nightmare on 
Elm Street” movies to the cover for Simon and Garfunkel's “Sounds of 
Silence” album have used this canyon. It is towards this reservoir that you see 
Opie and Andy walking at the opening of the old “Andy Griffith Show.” 























Filming Present 

Today, southern California remains the world capitol of motion picture and 
television production. The Santa Monica Mountains continue to play a part. 
National Park Service lands, state narks, and other property are used for 
filming on a daily basis. 

Recent productions at the Paramount Ranch site include commercials for 
Conoco and Harley Davidson motorcycles. During much of 1992, the new 
CBS television series “Dr. Quinn, Medicine Woman” occupied a portion of 
the ranch. Franklin Canyon was used by such productions as the film “Sleep- 
walkers,” and the TV shows “Matlock,” and “Twin Peaks.” 

Filming is also commonplace on the private lands, public roads, and state 
parks that are part of the Santa Monica Mountains National Recreation Area 
but not administered by the National Park Service. 


interpreting Motion Pictures 


Interpreting filming is, admittedly, an unusual occurrence for most National 
Park Service areas. In fact, at many parks issuing filming permits is a 
controversial matter. However, because of the history of the entertainment 
industry in this area and the specific recognition of motion picture production 
in the park's General Management Plan, filming is an important part of our 
program. This is not to say that producers get free reign. Permits are issued 
pursuant to the same restrictions, guidelines, and concerns for the resource 
that guide filming in all parks. 

Unusual for most Park Service areas though, is the constantly changing face 
of the Paramount Ranch sets. Unlike historic scenes, the buildings at Para- 
mount Ranch change constantly. New facades, new paint, new signs, even 
entire new buildings may be added as needed. Though it may look like a town 
from the old west, the buildings are actually built to a scale appropriate to the 
film and what may look like a rock wall may actually be fiberglass. The 
Development Concept Plan for the site addresses this changing appearance 
and sets guidelines for approval of new sets and facades. Visitors who take a 
tour of the ranch may find its appearance changed from the tour they took 
only a few months ago. 


As specified by National Park Service policy, film permits do not grant 
exclusive use. Therefore, the public has an opportunity to watch filming on a 
regular basis. At the larger productions, rangers are regularly present as permit monitors 
and provide interpretation to visitors on the process and history of filming. 

At Paramount Ranch, regularly scheduled guided walks interpret both the 
history of the site and the Western Town set currently in place. These sets 
offer visitors a chance to explore close-up the illusions of movie science. 
Filming is also interpreted through site bulletins, exhibits, and special pro- 
grams. For the past few years the park has also sponsored Hollywood Hal- 
loween at the Paramount Ranch site. This program has featured special 
effects artists who demonstrate their special skills in creating movie magic. A 
series of silent films are presented outdoors on summer evenings. 
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Whether by chance or by design, vistors to Santa Monica Mountaims National 
Recreation Area are afforded a rare opportunity to expenence the excitement 
of movies. Those of us who work here are pleased to be able to preserve and 
imterpret this umportant part of American culture and history. 





Focus on the Faces Media Coverage 


Mount Rushmore National Memorial ts recognized by everyone. It stands m the 
company with the Liberty Bell, Statue of Liberty, Golden Gate Bridge. Mickey 
Mouse, Coke and a man on the Moon. An emblem or icon of America. 

When the idea was first suggested im 1924, western folk heros were consid- 
ered, but Sculptor Gutzon Borglum claimed it should be of national impor- 
tance. This idea from that day forward started the recognition factor that 
During the construction years, Borglum planned celebrations as each face 
became recognizable to keep interest high in the project and assure funds 
would continue. “Scoffers who thought Mount Rushmore would never 
amount to anything and (felt) the workmen spent all thei time planning 
dedications”, Borglum said, “People like dedications, and if you do not get 
people out here, nobody is going to know what you've got”. 

The philosophy of Borglum has continued at Mount Rushmore and im many 
ways has become a tradition of celebrations and media coverage. 


As Borglum worked on the faces cameras were rolling. Early film of the 
construction was added to movies. The now historic Movietone Newsree!ls 
showed work in progress while people were waiting to watch thei favorite 
movie on the big screen. In 1957, Alfred E. Newman was depicted on the 
cover of Mad Magazine as the fifth face on Mount Rushmore. The classic 
film, North by Northwest, starring Cary Grant and Eva Marie Saint and 
produced by Alfred Hitchcock featured a daring escape on the faces in 1959. 


The Mormon Tabernacle Choir performing at Mount Rushmore became the 
first world-wide Telstar broadcast in 1962. In 1974 an unofficial poll of the 
Amenican travel industry ranked Mount Rushmore as one of the “Seven 
Manmade Wonders of the USA”. 


The media attention ebbed and flowed over the next 13 years and then a senes of 
articles in 1987 focused attention on the needs of the Memona’ and the lack of 
funds to accomplish these goals. With the support of South Dakota Senators 
Larry Presslor and Tom Daschle and Congressman Tim Johnson a com bill was 
introduced to mint a senes of commemorative coms with a portion of the surcharge 
directed to preserve and upgrade the facilities. In 1989 the Mount Rushmore 

to raise $40 million to improved facilities and preserve the faces. 

Never in the 65 year-history of the Memorial have the four faces of freedom 
received more media attention than in the last three years. As donations began 
arriving, the Mount Rushmore preservation committee funded the first struc- 
tural study in Mount Rushmore’s history. Film crews and magazine reporters 
began flocking to the Black Hills in November of 1989 to cover the event. 


The National Park Service and the non-profit Mount Rushmore Society began a 
well coordinated effort to secure national and inter sational attention for the Shrine 




















Dedication of Washington figure, July 4, 1930, Mount Rushmore Natonal Memonal 
Two thousand five hundred people gathered around sculptor Gutzon Borgium's 
Studio to watch the dedication ceremomes for the partially completed Wastwngton 
fgure 


of Democracy. Through 1990 and 1991 a well balanced mix of news releases, 
public service announcements, special events and famuharization tours for foreign 
and domestic journalrsts and photographers began producing results. It was 
estimated that the impact to the regional economy reached over $20 millon in total 
sales in 1990. 


As 1991 approached, a national advertrsing firm was employed to produce a 
Campaign to inform individuals and corporations of our goals. Soon the US. 
Postal Service announced its plans to produce a definitive 29 cent stamp beanng 
the mmage of Rushmore. The Flag over Mount Rushmore stamp brought to three. 
one in '952, another in 1974 and now in 1991, the number of times the memonal 
has been honored on U_S. Postage stamps. 


Well known South Dakota personalities Mary Hart and Pat O Bren jomed wath 
Former President Ronald Reagan to produce a national campargn of public service 
announcements. 


Visitation to the Memonal grew to its highest level ever mn 199! to 2.67 milhon 
visstors. Sculptor Gutzon Borglum would have been proud as 3,SO00 invited guests 
assembled at the Memonal on July 3, 1991 to listen as President and Mrs. George 
Bush presided over a belated formal dedication. During the week of July |, 199! 
alone more than 230 media representatives from three continents broadcast and 
sent stones and photos from Mount Rushmore. As we compiled the figures we 
realized that from June | through November 7, 1991 a half bilhon media impres- 
sions of the four faces were generated on three continents. 


Mount Rushmore 's visitation has continued in 1992 to our second highest visita- 
ton on record. We assume that the mage of Mount Rushmore has reached mio 
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more homes than ever before. The added publoaty has not come wathout 
cancer over how to manage already overburdened facies. Hard work and 
long hours without an increased budect put added pressures on the staff. Ar 
umes # seemed we were selling our soul m an afiempt to accommadatc 
everyone who requested something from us. 

Now as we begin construction of new facilities and reap the frusts of our labor. 
and .. Yes, the media arnves to follow the progress. 





interpretive Challenges in the ANILCA 
Parks 


When the ANILCA (Alaska National Interest Lands Conservation Act) Parks 
were established m 1980 they were never fully funded for Park operabons and 
staving off local. often-angry responses to park regulations dealing with hunung of 
access. It wasn’t until 1992, twelve years after establrshment. that a permanent 
imterpreter became part of the staff at our nation’s largest park una. That certamly 
doesn't mean that there wasn't any miterpreting gomng on before In fact. micrre- 
tahon was, and continues to be, part of everyone's job at Wrangell-St Ehas 
National Park and Preserve. 

There have been three phases im the admunistratrve history of the Park and Preserve 
that are significant to the interpretive programm. Once the park moved mto a 
different phase the previous activities continued. though to a lesser degree. In an 
ideal world, with appropnate funding for faciines and park operations. all would 
continue at the same time through a coordinated tearm approach to imterpretabon 
and outreach to present a shared vision of the future. 


The Handshake Phase (1979-1982) 


After President Carter declared the monuments im December, 1978. and in the 
to remote communities within and adjacent to the boundanes to establish a 
Park Service presence. They held public meetings and. once facilities were 
established. sponsored an annual open house at district ranger stations and 
park headquarters to explam the new mission and purpose of the Alaska units. 
what i would mean to local lifestyles and dispe! rumors of the “lock-up”. Asx 
you might expect, rangers found that thei best contacts with park users were 
one-on-one rather than in a public forum where posturing comes mio play. 
National Park employees were not welcomed warmly. Shaking the hands of 
many local residents would have been considered an accomplishment in itself 
Some local restaurants and gas stations refused to serve park employees. In 
the fall of 1979, a NPS contract airplane was burned by angry locals. In 
1981, just before a leased cabin was refurbished to become the Nabesna 
District Ranger Station and residence, tt burned down. 

Throughout this phase scasonal and permanent employees were verbally 
threatened. In June 1982. two seasonal employees «signed to the McCarthy 





























area resigned after bemg verbally threatened and mtumidated for two weeks. 
The first Nabesna Drstnct ranger. a local readent. was assaulted by three 
individuals wearing ski masks after returning from a mecting m Tok After 
exght months on the job. he resugned cating threatening messages that hrs 
business would be burned. 


Not all contacts with local people were negative. Many positive relatzonshaps 
fostered by the carly rangers endure today as hunting and acorss rsucs 
continue to evolve. 


Events such as the federal takeover of subwistence management m | 990 and 
the NPS concession hunting guide program. both precipitated by static Law - 
susts. have obliged us to contenuc shakmg hands wath many of the same peuple 
that the carly rangers approached. Whule there are still a few “locals” that 
resent the Park Service and amy other land management agency. the thormest 
of Park critics have esther coed or mowed out of the areca. 


Many new people without baggage from the monument “lock-up” days have 
moved into the areca as well) While park emplo ~<s till need to shake hands 
one-on-one whenever possible. the arca ns rupe for educational outreach and 


summer interpretive programs 


The Exploration Phase (1982-1986) 


Once a mashing address was established for Wrangell Si has. letters of 
maquiry began to tnckle mn Prospective vruters wanted information on 
backpacking. nver running. fiheng. mountamecnmne. camping and access 
Lacal reudents requesied information on park preserve boundanes and other 
land status neues. Rangers needed to become familar wath the resource and 
embarked on a penad of caploratran 


Wath lumated office and storage factietics. scascmals and permanents often 

worked out of homes. vehicles or a backpack No government facies were 
owned of rented. The firs year of field apcraans camsited of three perma. 
nent and seven scaswnal employees. For the first fall hunting season. the park 











semed a 10 X 10 room m back of a bocal aw tax: operator's office. The park 
«cwned one manual typewriicr. 


Ranecrs on overfhghts decumenied wildlife lacabonms. mapped remote airstrips 
and cabins. and became familiar wath Park and Preserve boundaries. 
Seasonals. permanents and Alaska regmonal office personne! were ~ dropped 
off” a remote airsimps to raft vers. Climb mountams and backpack wherever 
hukung opportunmics looked promesamg and access was possible. These 
caploravons were decumented m hand-writicn tap reports and on acroned 
maps whach are still used m the Visser Cenicr today. 


Explorapons throughout the Park comtumuc today though they have takcn a 
hack scat to other pnonmes. The posssbulmecs for undocumented adventure 


cantunuc to be ane of the appealing aspects of working at and visiting 
Wrangcll-Si Bhas. 


The Research Phase (1962-Present) 


The Park's first resources management speciale. who arrived m 1982. 
instiated the systematac collecnan of resource data and the develapment of the 
park s Resources Management Plan (RMP). The over-mding theme m the 
RMP was the need for baseline informapen. Expleraboms conmtmucd but 
effons were directed by the RMP at the collechan of imformatien as a hast 


for managemers, decrscnm 

The develapment of an micragency fire management plan provided an ay cnuc 
for resource personne] to work Cocperatrvely wath state and federal agencies 
The carly FIREPRO activities were Gwrected at supporting thus plan. In fact. 
FIREPRO actives contribute” mmenscly to the gathering of both natural 
and cultural resources informa on. Caben and umber mvemianes led to a 
green-log harvesting policy for subsestence Cabwn comstruchan. 


Wath so many consumptive uses (nchudime subsistence and spor hunting and 
trapping) and possible resource-ampactme activities authorized by ANI CA. 
haseline data was needed to a sess potential empacts Bascline data on the 
mmpacts of OR V's mm the north part of the Park Preserve was gathered. Jom 
stuches were also mitiated wath the Alaska Deparment of Freh and Game to 
assess wildlife populavons 

Two major events occurred that advanced the research phase (|) the mung 
lawsuit; and (2) the Alaska Regsan scsence mo atwe. When the Srorra Club 
and other environmental groups sued the National Park Ser icc. mcluding 
Wrangcll-St_Ehas m |1985 for not enforcing ts own regulations on mimung 
Claoms wethin Park Service boundaries. the parks readily admetiod that they 
hadn't had the staff nor suppan mamics to enforce the regulatiam. At that 
tume. the park was unable to assess the Cumulatrve effects of miming on park 
resources. in respanse to the lawsurt two permancnt possams (poosogrst and 
emvirenmental specialist) were added to the park staff All miming plam of 
aperavon and environmental asscssments had to he approved by the courts 
pnar to approval by the Repronal Director Credible and rehabile resource 
information became more important than ever hefare: 


To date. the Alasha Region science matuatrve has provided hase funding for the 
park s natural resources managemenm program. and added a research wildiric 


tmologra and a cultural resources specials to the park staff 
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— Resources managers at Wrangell-St.Elias understand that a communication 
link between researchers, resource managers, rangers and interpreters benefits 
us all. The team approach to resources management and interpretation which 
has always described the Wrangell-St.Elias staff is carefully spelled out in the 
RMP and in each employee's performance standards. 


One of the primary objectives identified in the Resources Management Plan is 
“To manage natural resources for the purpose of perpetuating ecological 
systems and for the education and enjoyment of this and future generations”. 
While each resources manager works within a specific discipline (current staff 
includes two resource management specialists, one research wildlife biologist, 
one geologist and one archeologist), all are evaluated on information transfer. 
Each employee must provide technical information to park management and 
the community in the form of formal presentations and written materials. 
Employees give technical assistance and advice to the park staff, solicit 
researchers to present in-house and public information programs, and solicit 
input from field rangers to thoroughly identify park issues related to resources 
management. 


interpretation Today 


In spite of limited funding for interpretation and visitor services, Wrangell- 
St.Elias has come a long way with visitor facilities and non-personal services, 
thanks to a dedicated permanent staff and talented seasonal interpreters. 
There is a small visitor center in a leased building at park headquarters, with 
two orientation slide/tape programs. The Alaska Natura! History Association 
maintains a small sales outlet at park headquarters and at each of the park's 
three district ranger stations. 

Tourism has become a major industry in Alaska. Visitation to the park's four 
contact stations has grown from approximately | ,700 in 1986, to almost 
16,000 in 1992. Wrangell-St.Elias has been discovered by independent 
travelers on Alaska’s road system. Overall park visitation is expected to reach 
70,000 by the year 2000. 


A major Park Visitor Center/Park Headquarters building is planned within the 
next five years. The Chitina Ranger Station, a restored 1910 log cabin, will 
reopen in the summer of 1993 with more space for interpretation than previ- 
ously. The Nabesna Ranger Station, lost to a fire in November, 1992, will be 
rebuilt this summer with visitors and interpretation in mind. There are plans 
to relocate the Yakutat Ranger Station to a new GSA facility in 1994, 


The park brochure and five site bulletins assist visitors, including hunters, 
with orientation and road information as well as regulations. Two wayside 
exhibits installed on roads near the Park interpret the mountain scenery. Two 
exhibits at the Yakutat airport interpret park resources. 


A small outreach program to area schools, started in the mid- 1980's, has 
been expanded. Other than school programs, there are currently no ranger-led 
interpretive programs. 

The park's first permanent interpreter came on board in January, 1992. The 
park’s first Interpretive Prospectus was released in January, 1993. 
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Putting it All Together: The interpretive Phase? 


Ideally, many of the activities described in this article should occur simulta- 
neously with information being transferred to the public (and to interpreters) 
at every opportunity. Employees still need contact with the resource, hand- 
shaking is still important, and credible and reliable resource information is a 
must. With mechanisms already in place to get resource information to park 
interpreters, Wrangell-St.Elias will avoid the pitfalls that more established 
parks have had to correct. 


The next step for Wrangell St. Elias should be to establish a formal interpre- 
tive program incorporating the team approach to interpretation. On-going 
proactive public affairs, outreach, environmental education and interpretive 
programs will go a long way in educating local people and the visiting public 
about Wrangell-St.Elias’ unique mission and it’s incredible resources. 


Let the interpretive phase begin. 





Women’s Rights 
National Historical Park 


The Men Benind the Women Who 
Called the First Women’s Rights 
Convention 


Every park ranger is familiar with current debates about career ladders, 
professionalism, and access to developing research for interpretation purposes 
which have attracted attention in recent issues of Interpretation, Legacy, and 
Ranger magazines.' Formulas for widening channels of communication 
between researchers and interpreters, and increasing support for each of their 
specialized areas of expertise, have been examined both inside and outside the 
National Park Service.’ There seems to be general agreement that steps need 
to be taken to make current, professional, and subject matter specific research 
available to management and interpretation, while continuing to increase 
subject matter expertise of ranger staff. 


The Interpretation Division at Woman's Rights National Historical Park, with 
these concerns in mind, embarked on an ambitious plan to increase the park 
research base and interpretive offerings, train GS-4 ranger staff in advanced 
historical research methods, and integrate the academic expertise of the Park 
Historian, a subject matter specialist in women’s history, with the operational 
and programmatic expertise of the ranger staff. We wanted also to replace 
poorly attended summer programs with a single program that would attract a 
large audience. 

Women’s Rights was established to preserve and interpret sites and persons 
associated with “the struggle for equal rights for women.” It is the only park 
in the system created specifically to interpret civil rights for women, charged 
with interpreting the first convention held in the United States to demand equal 
rights for women and the organizers and actors in the early women’s rights 
movement. Among its sites are the Elizabeth Cady Stanton Home, the 
M’Clintock House, and the Wesleyan Chapel, the Independence Hall of 
women. The document produced by the First Women’s Rights Convention 
held July 19 and 20, 1848, copied the Declaration of Independence, and 
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i] proclaimed that “all men and women are created equal.” It called for equal 
access to education, the professions, to the pulpit, elective office, and for 
woman suffrage. 

One major gap in the interpretation at Women’s Rights was the lack of 
comprehensive information about the feelings, thoughts and actions of male 
participants in the First Women’s Rights Convention and early women’s rights 
movement. Rangers had few resources to answer visitor questions about how 
husbands of the Convention's organizers, in particular, felt about their 
spouses’ actions, or about how gender roles were changing in the antebellum 
North. At a meeting of the interpretation division, we agreed to focus our 
attention on this issue during the 1992 summer season. 

Because of operational needs, many sites do not have time for rangers to either 
be trained in advanced research techniques or in the subject matter. This can 
result in unfamiliarity with secondary sources, over dependence on autobiog- 
raphies, and a focus on the “great man” or “great woman” of the site. We 
wanted to move beyond a focus on the great women of the First Women’s 
Rights Convention to an understanding of how gender roles were changing in 
the 1840's and what that meant for the men behind the women. We also 
wanted to expand the research skills of the ranger staff. 


Once the division had agreed to a single theme, the chief of interpretation, 
supervisory park ranger and historian met to lay out goals, objectives and 
operational issues. Each of us had reservations about the project. The chief 
of interpretation was concerned that rangers were going to be asked to work 
outside their job descriptions, under the severe time constraints of the summer 
season. The supervisory park ranger, after reading two academic articles 
provided by the historian, worried that the obscure and specialized language in 
secondary sources might make their ideas inaccessible for discussion. The 
historian was unsure that the time-consuming process of collecting primary 
and secondary materials for the project was the most effective and efficient 
use of her time. 


We agreed to provide training in research methods, to have special meeting 
times to talk about problems and progress, and to try to collect as much 
secondary and primary material as possible. Each ranger would chose one of 
the five husbands as her subject, and everyone would follow the same process 
of research. We also agreed that the historian would supervise research and 
writing while the supervisory park ranger supervised development of a special 
program from the resulting final papers. Rangers would then make written 
recommendations about how existing interpretation should change, what 
questions remained to be answered, and what special programs or products 
could be created from the research papers. 


To get roughly equivalent products, all rangers followed the same pattern of 
research and writing, broken down into four sections: secondary research, 
primary research, outlining and writing a paper, and making revisions to a 
paper. Each section required a product (summaries, notes, outlines, papers). 
The final papers, with research notes, were to become part of the resource 
files at the park, accessible to any future staff. This was a major change in 
procedure for rangers, whose products and outlines had been evaluated, but 
who had not been closely supervised in the advanced research methodology. 


At the week-long training session for incoming rangers, the historian provided 
a short overview of some of the major literature concerning the women’s 
rights movement in the United States. She also led an hour-long session on 
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Participants in the summer research project, left to right, back row: Eliza Russell, 
Elaine Terman, Toni Dufficy, Vivien Rose. front row: Amy Smoyer, Lia Vella. Amy 
Glowacki returned to school before the special prograr where this picture was 
taken. 


use of historical documents, showing that documents needed to be placed in 
historical context to be accurately understood. This training was intended to 
introduce a common methodology for advanced historical research, and to 
provide some major ideas about the women’s rights movement. 


Over the course of the summer project, rangers were encouraged to develop 
defenses of their interpretations of the past by using the new methodology to 
analyze the historical record. This approach came out of the historian’s 
graduate training in U.S. and women’s history, which requires that students be 
familiar with major theoretical frameworks, understand and evaluate the 
relative merit of primary documents, and explain and prove conclusions based 
on these frameworks and documents. It also arose from a shared conviction 
between the division chief, supervisory park ranger and historian that the best 
training for rangers was for them to develop their own conclusions about the 
importance of early events in the women’s rights movement in the United 
States, based on sound, advanced level research. But the difference between 
Stating a personal opinion, which rangers are trained not to do, and defending 
a conclusion based on the new research, was never adequately addressed. 
Rangers needed more time to develop their skills, and the historian needed to 
better demonstrate the positive impacts of carefully analyzing sources. 


During the secondary research stage of the project, the historian identified and 
obtained books and articles about changing gender roles in the 1830's and 
1840's. These sources included pieces on popular images of men in the 
1830's, like Davy Crockett, on male reformers in the north, on Quaker men, 
on the new male fraternal organizations, on changes in childrearing practices 
that separated fathers from sons, and men as managers of new industrial 
businesses. Ranger staff and the historian contributed to a book of one page 
summaries of each book or article. The summaries included the major point 
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of the article or book, evidence used to come to this conclusion, and primary 
and secondary sources used by the author. 


Some rangers felt constrained by the format required, while others questioned 
why they were reading books or articles which were not directly related to 
their particular person. This may have been caused by everyone following the 
same format while they worked on separate research topics, or perhaps the 
historian did not adequately convey the importance of gathering secondary 
information to understand models and trends. At the end of the secondary 
research phase, at a one hour general meeting, we met to identify several 
possible models to explain the husbands of the five women who organized the 
First Women’s Rights Convention. Out of this meeting the historian produced 
a summary of the secondary sources to be used as a common frame- 
work. 


Then rangers began primary research. Some sources were held by nearby 
archives and historical societies, some available in published form in the park 
library or on loan from local libraries, and some had already been located and 
were available in the park's resource files. The historian went to libraries to 
collect sources for rangers, and a concurrent special research study provided 
copies of primary documents for one ranger’s project. In only two cases, 
where documents could not be borrowed or copied, did rangers have to go to 
libraries to collect primary sources. 


Perhaps the most difficult section of the work was creating an outline and 
writing the first draft of their papers. These papers were intended to be short 
summaries of their major conclusions about the importance of their male 
figures to changing sex roles and to the success of the women’s rights move- 
ment. A five-page limit on the papers was meant to show that papers did not 
have to be extensive, and to encourage rangers to summarize and analyze their 
findings. Each ranger was required to state a major thesis, to review the 
secondary literature and how it explained the person being studied, and to 
make conclusions about the importance of the research to the Park story. 


The papers were to go through two drafts before being accepted as final 
products. However, the summer season was the busiest in the Park’s history, 
and asking for more than a first written draft and a final draft seemed exces- 
sive given severely limited project time. Previous summer research had 
focused on programs and talks, and had not required a research product in 
addition to a program, site bulletin or temporary exhibit. The focus on the 
final product meant that the process of research itself had not been tightly 
supervised. The varied range of staff background and expectations meant that 
the format was comfortable for some staff and not for others. In their evalua- 
tions of the project, some reported that they found writing outlines and drafts 
of research papers before presenting the final program uncongenial; others 
perceived the historian’s supervision as distrust of capable and qualified 
researchers. The division chief, supervisory park ranger, ranger staff and 
historian all brought different concerns and expectations to the project. 


Even with these concerns, the final papers were so excellent they were com- 
bined into a single booklet, including illustrations, footnotes and bibliography 
and placed on sale in our bookstore. This booklet, “The Men Behind the 
Women Who Called the First Women’s Rights Convention,” was an 
unplanned bonus of the summer research project. 


After the final papers were approved by the historian, the supervisory park 
ranger worked with rangers to turn their research into a special evening 
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program based on the single theme of “The Men Behind the Women Who 
Called the First Women’s Rights Convention.” 


We learned that the men behind the women who called the First Women’s 
Rights Convention fit several models of manhood gaining acceptance in the 
northern United States in the 1830°s. They were mostly upper middle-class, 
involved in many kinds of social reform from temperance to abolition, and 
strongly committed to individual nights. For Stanton and Wright, this did not 
necessarily mean unqualified support of wonien’s nights. For the three other 
men, who signed the Declaration of Sentiments, the statement of grievances 
and resolutions adopted by the Convention, women’s rights was part and 
parcel of the other social movements they wholeheartedly supported. 


Two weeks after the special program, the rangers made suggestions about how 
their research could be integrated into existing park programs, what new work 
needed to be done, and what new products or programs could be created. 

They suggested new programs, new site bulletins, new educational kits, new 
auto tours, and further research. Two new site bulletins explaining the 
importance of the M’Clintock family to the First Women’s Rights Convention 
resulted from the summer project and exhibits in the M’Clintock House, 
scheduled to open in Fall, 1993, will depend heavily on this summer's re- 
search. 


Given our pilot program, we now know the limitations and possibilities of 
such a summer research program. There are several things we would recom- 
mend for other parks interested in trying such a program. Rangers involved in 
the project must be given recognition and support for their work throughout 
the project term. Ranger and management staff need to expect and plan for 
expanded project time, expanded budgets for books, xeroxing, and other 
resources, and expanded learning time for the new skills to be put into prac- 
tice. Subject matter specialists, management, and ranger staff need to work to 
bridge gaps in assumptions and expectations before and during such a project. 
Changes in procedures must be recognized. Management objectives must be 
clearly stated and explained, and supervision lines must be respected and 
supported by management. 


Even with the challenges, the rewards were great. At Women’s Rights NHP, 
we met and exceeded our goals to increase the research base, provide special- 
ized training in research methods, and learn about the operational challenges 
of such programs. An increased awareness of the necessity of historical 
accuracy and of the difficulties of historical research supported more careful 
interpretation. Concentration on a single annual theme provided rangers with 
a large audience for their special programs. Management was reminded that 
open communication especially across professional lines is essential to good 
programs and good morale. With these rewards and with changes based on 
what we learned in the 1992 season we plan to incorporate a summer research 
project, with an annual theme, into our interpretation program each year. 


Thanks to Terry Roth, Chief of Interpretation, Toni A. Dufficy, Supervisory 
Park Ranger, Mary Elien Snyder, Lead Park Ranger, Linda Canzanelli, 
Superintendent, and Park Rangers Lia M. Vella and Eliza Russell, for input 
into this article. Thanks also to the 1992 summer seasonal ranger staff of 
Women’s Rights National Historical Park, who made this article possible. 


Parks interested in more information about the challenges and rewards of a 
summer research program are encouraged to call or write to Terry Roth, Chief 
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— of Interpretation, Women’s Rights NHP, P.O. Box 70, Seneca Falls, NY 
13148, 315-568-2991. The booklet, “The Men Behind the Women Who 
Called the First Women’s Rights Convention,” is available from the Park. 
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“There are places in this country that we look at every day, but we never 
really see. They are the lo~d*capes of heritage; places that seem so natural 
that they often go unrecog ized, misunderstood, unprotected and misman- 


aged.” 
Robert Melnick 
DIAL-A-RANGER 
Stein RING!!! Good Moming! Blackstone Valley National Corridor. May I help 
Chief of Interpretation . you? 
——— Yes! This is the Massachusetts Audubon Society. We need a ranger to 
stortiags Cosreas interpret the landscape during a train tour between Worcester and Providence. 
Would you help? 


RING!!'Hello! Would a park ranger help Metacomet Land Trustlead a walk 
through the new Blackstone Gorge Bi-State Park? We're trying to save some 
additional land. 

RING!!'Hello! I'm the Grafton Town Planner. We have put together an 
improved streetscape plan for the mill village of Farnumsville. We really 
could use a ranger to lead a walk to help us sell the idea to the local people. 
What's the possibility? 

RING!!! This is the mayor. When are you coming to my town? 


.. and so it goes! In the Blackstone River Valley, it seems like everyone 
wants a ranger to help in one way or another. 


The Blackstone River Valley National Heritage Corridor (and associated 
Commission) was established by act of U. S. Congress in 1986. The Ameri- 
can Industrial Revolution began here in 1793. The region encompasses 
250,000 acres in twenty communities between Worcester, Massachusetts, and 
Providence, Rhode Island. Half-a-million people live in the Corridor. Here, 
the federal government does not own or manage land. Our management 
strategy is to form partnerships with local and state governments, businesses, 
not-for-profit groups and valley residents to help achieve our overall mission 
to preserve the cultural landscapes of the Blackstone River Valley. 

In June 1991, four temporary park rangers arrived at the Blackstone River 
Valley National Heritage Corridor to develop an interpretive program. Since 
that time, these four gentlemen (three retired from former careers and one 
aspiring for “permanency”™) have presented a wide-range of interpretive 
programs in: neighborhoods, on city streets, at state and local parks, and at 
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Ranger Peter Coffin observes a check presentation by the Rhode Island Canoe 
Association to the Metacomet Land Trust to help purchase land for a bi-state park 
called Biackistone Gorge. 





Slater Mill Historic Site -- the actual birthplace of the American Industrial 
Revolution. These rangers have marched in numerous parades; put up our 
portable exhibit at many special events; given presentations on trains. boats, 
buses, and in automobiles (no planes to date, but some day). They have talked 
to over 12,000 students in the twenty communities that make up the National 
Heritage Corridor. They have been in numerous newspaper articles and 
appeared on radio and TV. They have developed positive relations with the 
local media and are expanding their horizons. They have begun to build 
heritage tourism in the region; formed an “Educators for the Blackstone 
Valley” group; helped form a Blackstone Canal group; and helped make a VIP 
“clean-up” group succeed. They have also worked on publications, signage, 
and a video. There's no stopping these gentlemen. But WHY? Why do they 
perform these interpretive services in a place we can't even call a park? 


The Blackstone River Valley National Heritage Corridor is an affiliated unit 
of the National Park System. Although consideredby some to be a “non- 
traditional park”, we use the same “traditional” interpretive methods as every 
other National Park in the system. We have not invented anything new! What 
we do realize, however, is that interpretation is not an end product. 


We use interpretation to help strengthen our partners. At the National Heri- 
tage Corridor, interpretation is a tool management can use to leverage protec- 
tion of nationally-significant resources...that we don't own! The National 
Park Service ranger uniform has helped bring visibility to the region. The 
ranger presence is like a federal “stamp of approval” saying the Blackstone 
River Valley is a special place worthy of recognition, protection, and interpretation. 
Through interpretation, we help establish a regional identity. We connect 
people, match-up partners. We strive to help our partners recognize the 
importance of their resource to the “bigger picture”. We interpret to define 
meaning in public places. We interpret to help people develop pride in the 
place where they live, pride in the place where they work, pride in their 
community and in their culture...a pride that will make them want to protect 








these important resources when future land use and other types of decisions 
need to be made. 


We interpret to tell people they are special and their “place” is special. In so 
doing, we bend interpretation to unleash public energy to take action in the 
community...by cleaning up the river, forming an educators group, or making 


community design improvements. Above all else, when we interpret, we don’t 
do it alone...we seek partners or they seek us! 


We do not interpret just because we are good guys. We interpret because we 
want the people of the Blackstone River Valley to preserve their historic 
resources, to be sensitive to proper land use planning, and to seek economic 


development opportunities that work for environmental protection. Through 
our interpretive efforts, we want people to work for liveable, sustainable 


communities that provide a high quality of life! 

When our phone rings with a request for help, we think about the benefits 
interpretation can bring to the communities which make up the National 
Heritage Corridor. If a ranger presenting an interpretive program can help 
achieve our overall goals, we help. If a ranger presenting an interpretive 
program can lead to spin-off benefits, we help. And, if a ranger presenting an 
interpretive program can strengthen our partners, we help. 

Interpretation is a strategy we use to help make the Blackstone Valley of 
Rhode Island and Massachusetts a better place to live, work, and play. Our 
strategy is not perfected, but when our partners pick up the phone to dial-a- 
RING!!! This is the Blackstone River Watershed Association. Is it possible 
for a ranger to lead a canoe tour that we are organizing? 

RING!!! Good Morning! I'm from Friends of the Blackstone. Would a 
ranger be available to help us organize an Earth Day clean-up on the river? 
Answer:Certainly! A park ranger will be happy to help you recognize, 
understand, protect, and suggest ideas for the management of the Blackstone 
River Valley's “landscapes of heritage.” 





Stephen P Carison 
Preservation Specialist 
Boston National Historical Park 











The Broadside 


Boston National Historical Park is a unique urban park involving partnerships 
between the National Park Service and a number of public and private organi- 
zations. These partnerships involve not only the sites included within the park 
by its enabling legislation, but also a number of other groups providing 
programs and services which are complementary to the park's mission. A 
similar situation exists with Boston African American National Historic Site, 
which comes under Boston NHP’s umbrella for administrative purposes. 

An important element in operating a park such as Boston NHP is communica- 
tion. . Jot only communication with NPS employees and our cooperators, but 
also with a large group of friends of the park. It was from this need to 
communicate that The Broadside was born in the spring of 1990. Or reborn, 
as in the late 1970s the park did publish a newsletter under this title. 


The birth of the newsletter involved the creation of a dummy issue for internal 
review. In the sense that all of the articles were legitimate stories, The BNHP 
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Observer for March-April 1990 was 
a real issue. It was during the review 
that staff members who had been in 

















































































































reasons, recent issues have not slipped 
so far behind that they are outdated. The accomplishment of this schedule 1s 
due to the efforts noi only of the contributors and editors but also of the 
individuals handling the transmission of the copy to the Government Printing 
Office at both the park and the region. 


In general format, the final layout for The Broadside resembled that of the 
original dummy. For the first two issues, most of the articles were prepared 
by the park's public affairs officer, since that time, employee and cooperator 
contributions have usually exceeded the available space. The dummy and first 
two issues were four pages. After a single six-page issue, the newsletter has 
standardized on eight pages. 
The lead article generally highlights a major development or activity in the 
preceding period. Other articles chronicle topics such as the park's extensive 
educational outreach programs (Boston: People and Places and the Summer 
Teachers Institute). Historical articles of all kinds are also encouraged. These 
cover topics as varied as the name of Paul Revere's horse (we do not know 
what it was) and the career of Captain Cassin Young, as well as the history of 
the park. For example, in one issue park ranger George Smith recalled his 
experiences during the early years of the park. Each article is credited to its 
author or, in the case of pieces adapted from the newsletters of the park's 
cooperators, the source. In some cases, the editor has combined separate but 
seta ceteedeshenn tatn 0 chain aatiatn 
Certain features of The Broadside are standard from issue to issue. “GNHP 
News Notes” contains information on topics such as arrival and departure of 
permanent or long-term temporary staff and activities which do not lend 
themselves to full articles. Much of this information is derived from the 
written minutes issued after the park superintendent's staff meetings. The 
back page is divided into three parts and folded so that the top third forms a 
seif-mailer for the newsletter. The middle third provides a listing of mayor 
forthcoming special events or ongoing temporary exhibits. A continuing 
feature, inaugurated in 1992 as part of the park's commemoration of World 
War Il, has been a listing of ships built and commissioned ai the Navy Yard in 


the corresponding period fifty years ago. 























Photographs have played an increasing role in the newsletter. The park's 
extensive photographic collection has been tapped on occasion to 

articles. For example, an article on the acquisition by the Bostonian Society 
of a painting of the Old State House by local artist Allan Crite was augmented 
with a photograph of Crite at his drafting table in the Charlestown Navy Yard. 
One issue contained a center spread of photographs documenting the rehabil- 
tation of Faneuil Hali and the Old State House. Another tissue celebrated Sail 
Boston 1992 with a special four-page photographic insert. To date, all 
photographs have been reproduced in biack-and-whute, although the cost 
implications of running a four-color cover picture are being explored. 

Since its launch in 1990, four editors have handled The Breadside: Leo Zani, 
Jill Brennan, Lane Bourn, and Emily Pngot. Although merely credited as 
being responsible for layout, design, and typesetting, this writer has served as 
managing editor, providing continuity for the journal. As a part of that task, 
all pieces are reviewed for consistency of style with a style sheet developed for 
the newsletter based on the Chicago Manual of Style. 


What has made the newsletter possible has been desktop publishing technol- 
ogy. Most submissions are received on floppy disk. Camera-ready copy ts 
produced using PageMaker 4.0 on an IBM-compatible computer output to a 
Wang LCS 15 (Apple LaserWriter Plus clone) printer. Type style originally 
was 10 or 9 point Times Roman, but was changed to the same sizes of 
Palatino in 1992 since Palatino is a more expanded and thus more readable 
fom. Display type is the same font as the text, in sizes ranging from 14 to 30 
sane aaa 

been able to meet relatively-short (two-week) turnaround times. The produc- 
tion of halftones from the photographs has been left to the printer. The printer 
also folds the newsletter so that when it arrives in the park all that needs to be 
done ts the production and application of mailing labels and running the rssues 
through the park's postage meter. 

The Broadside is mailed to all employees and volunteers rather than distrib- 
uted through internal channels since Superintendent John Burchill wants it to 
be shared by their families. It is also distributed to all park cooperators, as 
well as to a master list of local officials and park friends. Of the 500 copies 
printed, over 400 are mailed. 














New VIP Videos Available Soon! 


Over the past year, the WASO Division of Interpretation has been working on 
the production of two video tapes for the VIP program. One. a thirteen- 
munute video titled Volunteers Make a Difference, 1s an onentation to the NPS 
and the VIP program for new volunteers. The other one, titled Come Join Us, 
is an eight-minute recruitment video for the VIP program. Both videos are 
completed and are being sent to the regional offices. Your regional VIP 
Program Coordinator will be distibuting them in September. Enough copies 
have been made to provide at least one copy of both videos to each park. 




















New Chief of interpretation Selected 


Charles W. Mayo was selected as Chief of Interpretation for the National 
Park Service succeeding Michael D. Watson who accepted the Supermmiendent 
position at Mather Employee Development Center. 


Charles W. (Corky) Mayo, of Seattle, Washington, assumed the duties of the 
Chief of Interpretation for the National Park Service in April, 1993. He 

comes to this position from the Pacific Northwest Region where he was Chief. 
Division of Interpretation and Visitor Services. His twenty years of Navonal 


In 1982, he received the Erasmus Medal from the Dutch government for work 
done at the Netherlands Caniion. In 1987, Mr. Mayo was the winner of the 
Freeman Tilden Award for the National Caprtal Region. He 1s also an active 
founding member of the National Association for Interpretation. 

Corky Mayo began his NPS career as a seasonal park technician at Great 
Falls Park, Virginia in 1968. Then, in subsequent field assignments was a 
seasonal park technician at the Arlington House, The Robert E. Lee Memorial 
and on Theodore Roosevelt Island. His permanent career with the service 
began im 1973 as a park ranger at Great Falls Park. Virginia and then as 
Imerpretive Specialist for the George Washington Memonal Parkway unt! 
1988. From 1988-1990, Mayo was Chief of Interpretation and Visitor 
Services at the Jefferson National Expansion Memorial in St. Lours. Missourt. 


In the Seattle Regional Office. Mayo worked on several progects for the 
Pacific Northwest Region including the North Cascades National Park Service 
Complex and the John Day Fossil Beds National Monument Visitor Centers. 
been an active member of the Interpretive Skills Team since ms imception m 
1983. 

A native of Vineland, New Jersey, Mayo has a B.A. m Amencan History from 
American University in Washington, D.C.. and a Master's in the same field 
from George Mason University im Fairfax. Virgima. 


Mayo served im the United States Aw Force from 1969-1973 with assagnments 
in Texas, Mississippi, Michigan, and Athens. Greece. 

















Radio Days: Use of Mass Media 


Mass media. : Tadeo. has proved to be very useful a 
Nanonal Hrstancal fox sang ace in Gy late 80's we. like 2 
lot of parks. capenenced 2 im the sumber of ap glicants for our 


through 
your selection of a specific radio stanon (Lc. sole source) so that you do not have to 
go out for bids. The low badder might not reach the lntencrs you need to reach. 





the message wothen the tome iemat We then have been able to wee thes basa Copy 
the smaller stapons that don't do ther own writing (Two statom we used to 


Qu advertrsing has definnely “pad off for ws m may ways We have hared many 

talemed peaple who are mterested mn working for us off the regrsicrs created by the 

response to advertrng 

We have others mmmediately av alable when wc need the: and we have abso been 

able to find peaple mterested on imermment wort as well as full-time Our 

mites to hire munorties were avo mcreased § We plan to comtenuc a. refsnang ft cach 
year to meet whatever ow noeds ae at the time 








interpretation 1 2 combuned cfion of the W ashungion Drv noon of imerpreta- 
ven and the Regoonal Chacfs of imerpretanon. The publicavan ss edsied and 
desagned by the staff of the Imerpretve Design Comer at Harpers Ferry. West 
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Glenn Clark. Alaska Regoon. Chief of imerpretanon 
Chatiecs W Mayo. WASO. Chucf of imerpretano: 


Fall 1993: Issue #15. Spansh Coloma! bmerpretann. 


The “Useng Mass Media m imerpretavon” rsue has been cancelled duc to a 
lamuated response and a few of the arucies have been mcluded m ths Current 
msue The next rssue “Spansh Colomal imerpretapon™ 1s a revimon of the 
planned “imerpreting the Columbus Qumcenienary” rsuc 


in November a ncw lest of interpretation mweuc topics will be created If you 
have suggestions for future msucs or Comments on the Curren! format please 
suibenst them 10 
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P.O. Box 37127 Sune S60 
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